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“ CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD, HOW THEY GROW: THEY TOIL 
NOT, NEITHER DO THEY SPIN: AND YET I SAY UNTO YOU THAT SOL- 
OMON IN ALL HIS GLORY WAS NOT ARRAYED LIKE ONE OF THESE.” 


Best Botany Texts for All Grades 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States $1.00| Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life ; . ‘ 60 
A Key to all trees found east of the Rocky Mountains and north| A charming book for young readers, presenting the mystery of plant- 

of the sou:hern boundaries of Virginia and Missouri. life ia the pleasantest, clearest, and simplest manner. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow. For Young People _.80| Hooker’s Child Book of Nature. Part I., Plants $ .44 
An introduction to structural botany. Strictest scientific accuracy} An excelient class-book, and a great favorite for family reading. 

combined with simple and direct methods. Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany . : : $00 

Gray's How Plants Behave . , . ‘ .54| An introdaction to the Science, designed for pupt!s from ten to 
For primary instruction and supplementary reading. fourteen years of age. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany .94 Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany . 


The elements of botany, for beginners and schools. : Introducing the pupil at once to the study of plants by means of 
living specimens. 


Gray’s*Manual of Botany Wood’s How to Study Plants. 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. In one volume 2.16| The same as the above work, with added chapters on Physiological 


A standard and popular work for Colleges and Schools. and Systematic Botany ; B 
Tourist’s Edition of Gray’s Manual . . 2.00| Wo0d’s Lessons In Botany . . . . go 
Bound in full leather, limp sides, and tucks, Intended for the| Wood’s American Botanist and Florist i) 298 
pockst or satchel. Both works recently revised by Professor O. R. WILLIs. Remark 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 1.80 ably well adapted to class instruction and private study. 
A text book for High Schools and Academies. Wood’s Descriptive Botany jie, 
Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and Florist. 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains - 1 62]! Wood's New Class-Book of Botany 2.50 
A flora adapted to the mountain sections of the United States. A standard work of great merit for the students’ library. 
Gray & Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Botany 2.16|Youmans’s First Book in Botany . ‘ ; 64 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound in one volume. Youmans’s Descriptive Botany : «te 
; Gray’s Structural Botany. Volume I. of Gray’s Botan-| Laying the foundation for a knowledge of botany by a systematic 
y y y ying 
ical Text Book, the highest American authority . .  .  2.00/ study and close observation of the plants themselves. 
_ Goodale’s Physiological Botany . ‘ .  2.00|Bentley’s Physiological Botany: . ‘ 1.20 
j Being Volume LI. of Gray’s Botanical Text-Book. Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable terms for intro- A mer i can B oo k ( om p an y 


duction. Botany Section of our List describes all the best text-books of botany Beeston 
"= published in America. It is sent free, Correspondence cordially invited. . Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


FIFTEEN-CENT READING MATTER.—THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


This tab.e shows uhat. se ctiona from the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIKS have been chosen for Sete, j ini : j iti 
different grades in the public schools of nine representative cites Sixty-five numbers already published, containing COMPLETE masterpieces from the writings of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Irving, Whittier, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Scott, Emerson, 
It and Hit Iv. v. Vi. vil vit and 1X | and other eminent authors. With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Flistorical 
Chicago, Til. 47. 48 £9, BO 7, 8,9 11, 37, 23 6, 28, 15 1, 4,18 Sketches and Notes. Adapted for use wa Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 
i . 0. 55- akespeare’s Merchant of Venice. ited for School Use by SAMUEL TuwR- 
Alp. 1, 97,4 BER, Master ir the Girl's High School, Boston. 
San Francisco, 47, 48. |..29, 49,50 | 7, 8, 9 615 Lit” No. 56. Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration, and the Oration on Adams and 
Springfield, Mass. 47 48/49, 50, 13, 14 17. 18. 28 7,8 9 22, 23 1, 2 53, *5 Jefferson a 
Mass. Ex 48 10, 17. 18, 22, 23 8 4 28, 36, 1.4 
Detroit, 47, 4% 49 17. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS EACH, NET. A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents 
, Saginaw. M ch 41 48 49 50 17,18. 29 | 13.14 2, 22,98 |1, 7. 8, 9, 28. 51, 52. 37| 5, 4.15 54.6 of cach number of the Siries, will b: sent to any address on application. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 4 Park St., Boston. | Il East Seventeenth St., New York | 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


4 HE CONTEST FOR THE FORTY-EIGHT PRIZES, AMOUNTING TO ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, offered 
4 i by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company for poems on their pens has now been brought to a close. An 

Esterbrook Pen, by its easy writing and other valuable qualities, is in itself a poem and commends 
itself to those who write either poetry or prose, whether in the school-room or elsewhere. Those who have 
not hitherto used them will find them all that they are represented to be. Ask your stationer for them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. F " THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COTPIPANY. , . 26 John St., New York. 
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May be briefly defined as one that is guaranteed to bring satisfactory results, Careful study and ample experience 
warrant the statement that such an investment can be made by the purchase and use of the “ Normal Course in Reading,” 
prepared by Supt. W. B. Powell and Miss Emma J. Todd, teachers of large experience who have brought to the work an inspi- 
ration born of great love for children and a wide knowledge of child-nature. 

With equal ‘assurance the same may be said of “ The Normal Course in Number,” by President John W. Cook and Miss 
N. Cropsey; * The Normal Course in English,” by Supt. J. M. Greenwood and Miss Mary I. Lovejoy; “ The Normal Music 
Course,” by John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt ;—indeed, of all our text-book publications,—all of them prepared with direct ref- 
\j erence to the highest interests of children and youth. 

} In every department these works are the outgrowth of successful experience in teaching the subjects treated. They, 
. each and every one, represent also an intelligent and well considered judgment of the needs of the classes for which 
: the works are intended. 

Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1893 will be mailed free to any address. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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EW. Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


Single Double or Triple. 
COLT & CO. 
16 Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers, Photographers and Slide Colorers, 
Catalogues free. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 

Druggists, or by mail | G 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 


Price, 50 cents. 


THE HAMMOND LEADS THE WAY 
Why? 
Because in speed 

the fastest, the 
writing (on paper 
of any width) 
always in sight, 
the alignment 
remains perfect, 
it manifolds well, 
and its superior 
construction 
makes it most 
durable. 


IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


The Universal has 
the type-bar touch. 
Send for a circu- 
lar describing the 
development. 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


447-449 East 52d St. 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW Yeerl # Subscription to the 


ON ‘ducation will secure 
one 


Journal of 


year) FREE, One’s own subscription does not count 


ew one. NEw ENG. PUB. 
8 semerest 8t.. Boston. Maas. 


year’s subscription to the’ 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 


UEEN & CO., "Philadelphia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders ga 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
j ‘i afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
“ Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools, Our assort- 
3. ment a Views, illustrating ART, SCIENCE, History, RELI- 


RAVEL, isimmense. For Flome Amusement and Parlor ntertainment, eto. ete,, nothing car be 


G 

found as instructive or amusing. Church Ene GBA very profitable 

4 srtaiome nts, Public Exhibitions, PAY WY ELL business for a person 

r & Popul lar Illustrated Lectures 8 with small capital, 
PABOAD Wc are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish te 


know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibi- 


tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 
MCALLISTER, BOOK FREE 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


Foot Power 
Barnes’ | [ported Photographs 
Lathea for wood and | trom Europe, to illustrate 
metal work, Scroll Archeology, History, 
Sawe. Circular Architecture and Art. 
forthe | Photographs,trom Egypt 
and Manual Training and Greece, for Meg 


Schools. Special | Schools, a specialt 


GOLD MEDALS, 


i prices to Educational Institutions. Send 10 cents in stamps 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, | tor catalogue. 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES cO.; A. M. LUMBARD, 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, TLL. New Bedford, Mass. 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


back. 


ARBoT, THE. 
ApAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
ANTIQUARY, THE. 
ALHAMBRA By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN'S Farry TALER. 
AstoriA. By Washington Irving. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
CHILD's History oF ENGLAND. By; 
CHISTMAS STORIES. 


CRAYON PAPERS. 
DANIEL DERONDA By George Eliot. 
EmERSON'S Essays First Series. 
EMERSON’sS Essays 
Fevix Hour. By George Eliot. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. 
Grimm's Farry TALES. 
HypatTiA. By Charles Kingsley. 

IVANHOK. By Sir Walter Scott. 

JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté, 
JOHN HALIFAX. 
KENILWORTH By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S New YORK 
Last Days OF PoMPEU 
MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


All 
NEW ENGLAND 


By Sie WALTER Scott. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By Washington Irving. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Washington Irving. 


By Charles Dickens. 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington I-viog. 
By Washington Irving. 


By R. W. E nerson. 
Second Series. By R. W. Emerzon. 


Judge D. P. Thompson, 
By the Brothers Grimm, 


By Dinah Malock Craik. 


By Washington Irving. 
By Lord Lytton. 


Astor Library of Standard Literature, 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 


Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 
12mo. 


Per volume, $1.00, 


Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JoURNAL OF EpucaTION. 
This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 
holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


MILL ON THE FLoss, Tue. By George Eliot. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles R:ade. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles DICKENS 

OLD CurRrosity SHorp. By CHARLES DICKENS, 
PicKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 
PILGRIM'’s PRoGREss. By John Bunyan. 

QUENTIN DuRWARD. By Sir Walter Scott. 
RoBINSON Crusok. By Daniel Defoe. 

RoMOLA By George E ‘ot. 

SALMAGUNDI- By Washington Irving. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. 

SESAME AND Livigs. By John Raskin. 

SKETcH Book, THe. By Washington Irving. 

SELF HELP By Samuel Smiles. 

STORIES FROM LIFE By Sarah K. Bolton. 

Swiss FAmILy ROBINSON. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving. 
Tom Brown's Days By Thomas Hughes. 
Tom Brown AT OxrorD. By Thomas Hagnes. 
TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES, AND SPANISH VOYAGES W. Irving. 
TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EiGuty Days’ By Ju'es Verne. 
TwicE-ToLtp TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAst. By R.H Dana. 
VicAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

VoYAGE TO THE CAPE, A. By W. Clark Ruasell. 
Wuirk Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS, 


Charles D'ckens. 


Please note that we offer ¢wo of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the JouRNAL 
who sends us only ove new subscriber. 


The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 
orders must be addressed, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORY & 
3 East 14th 
NEW YORK. 


RemedyFree. IN 
no 8aive: nosuppository. A victim 


in vain every remedy has discov 
ame ple cure, which he wil tellow 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


HAIR VICOR 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 


THE ACWE 
is the cheapest 


When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new slate. 

Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 
W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


2000 Drill Sentences 
Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIs. 
Instructor in English Grammar. 


G. 


Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Will be found serviceable to all who have to 
do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and 
your pupils will soon become skillful and in- 
terested,—ready in oral work, neat and rapid 
in diagramming. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 

USEFUL TO ALL 

TEACHERS 


is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided ; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
que er, an better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 aE 9x13 $6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C. BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUP (OLTOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. ot Education, 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
OF THE Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. — 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, 


The omg A uality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Wie for Catalo ue 


KEYE 
THE VAN DUIEN CINCINMATI, 0. 


far sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Sc ols, &c. 

» MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : 8 : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al! names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address,. mos 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
83 Somerset St, - - - - -  « Boston, Mass. 


LWritten for the JoURNAL.] 
TENNYSON. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Io days when all thinga beautifal and dear 

Are tonched with autam’s chilly finger 
And, sadiy, o’er each fl »wery bier 

Of Nature’s loveliness we linger, 
In such a time, his noble soul 

Its fading petals shed ; to follow 
Baauty’s phantom throng, the goal 

Of earth bevond. In waste and hollow 
Space, we see him not; bunt atill 

We hear the melodies immortal, 
That echo on our hearts to thrill, 

When he has passed the marble portal. 
Ah, glorious death! of all most fair, 

To die, and leava mankind his heir. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


G. Srantey Hatt: The woman’s kingdom is fast 
coming in school work. 


JosEPpH Piumer, Belmont, N.J.: Every town ex- 
hibits its true character in its schools. 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal: It is easy to sterilize the 
brain by disproportionate development. 


Supr. C. C. Davipson, Alliance, O.: Temp»rance 
as an element of character must develop with the other 
elements of character, slowly. 


InspectoR James L. Huaurs, Toronto, Ontario: In 
writing, a free hand moving automatically in harmony 
with a free mind should be our ideal. 


A. Totman Smitu, Washington: Instead of hound- 
ing the schools their critics ought to be beseiging the leg- 
islature to give larger appropriations for their use. 


Supt. L. J. Runpiett, Concord, N. H.: Whether 
methods of teaching are progressive or not can be accu- 
rately determined from the general tendency of the times. 


George A. Rhode Island State Normal 
School : The principles and methods of teaching, like the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, are simply the maxims 
that guide artists. 


Pror. Wituiam J. Hussey, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University: Never permit the practice of making com- 
putations on loose scraps of paper. Orderly arrangement 
is almost indispensable to correct and rapid computation. 


Srate Supr. L. E. Wore, Jefferson, Missouri: 
Did I eay business enterprises? We had almost come 
to believe our school system a charitable institution for 
the benefit of the friends and relatives of the members of 
boards of education. 


Dwicut M. Prarr, Portland, Me.: Men approach 
truth from different and often opposite points of view. 
To deal with them without a knowledge of these natural 
differences, is to do injury to the cause of truth and both 


injustice and injury to souls. \ 


Groner Howtanp: We are engaged in developing 
character, quickening the intellect, cultivating the observ- 
ing and reasoning powers, and molding the manners 
of our pupils ; if we make anything of worth we make 
men and women intelligent, cultivated, refined; but 


where is the measure of our work in the markets of the 
world. 


COMMIT TO MEMORY. 
BY J. P. MCCASKRY, LANOASTER, PENN. 


To what extent should thechild memorize? Ofall people, 
perhaps teachers are most to be congratulated upon the 
opportunities their work affords for good to themselves 
and others. The best thought, most suggestive and most 
helpful, of the choice spirits of the ages, in its finest ex 
pression, is theirs—if they will have it, But is anything 
more true of thousands of teachers than that, in the midst 
of plenty, they starve their own souls and those of their 
pupils? Shall the memory be merely a sort of refuse 
chamber of odds and ends of personal experience, a junk- 
shop collection of things of little value, or shall it be a 
treasure chamber filled with things of inestimable value, 
and radiant with light and beauty ? 

Let the habit of committing to memory be formed 
early. Let it be continued through school days, and all 
the after years of life. We shall thus become educated 
in a high and true sense—/fed, for that is what the word 
means, upon intellectual manna which might well be the 
food of angels. We shall be educated because, widely 
familiar with the very best prose and verse in the liter- 
ature of the world, and quickly and gladly responsive to 
the thought of the author. Nota few of these gems— 
“their price above rubies ’’—are short as to number of 
lines and occupy but little space in print, as “ Abou Ben 
Adhem,” “Ozymandias,” “Crossing the Bar,” and a 
hundred others. 

How many teachers can repeat accurately a half-dozen 
of the psalms, or a dozen choice poems of moderate length 
which the world has taken to its heart, or a like number 
of fine things in prose? How many have their pupils 
commit these things to memory? They are the finest of 
the wheat, and they remain when the chaff and saw-dust 
of non-essentials in arithmetic, grammar, geograpby, and 
other branches, are utterly blown away. Securely gar- 
nered in the memory these things lift the life by lifting the 
thought, the love. They elevate the entire being into a 
finer and purer atmosphere, make distastefal things that 
are low and mean, present new ideals and new aspira- 
tions. Through them more and more we walk by faith 
in the unseen. And of all education—all feeding of mind 
and heart from childhood to old age—this is the rarest 
and the best. 

Often a single poem, made one’s own in youth, influ- 
ences thought and character and affords gratification for 
a life-time. A few days since a gentleman remarked in 
our hearing: ‘I thank the teacher who made me commit 
Bryant's “‘Thanatopsis”’ to memory. I didn’t want to 
do it, but he compelled it. I have thanked him ever 
since, and much more as a man than when a boy.” It is 
quite possible for pupils to do fairly good work in the 
ordinary branches of school training, and yet to have one 
or two things like this stand out above everything else, to 
be remembered for a lifetime with gladness and grati- 
tude Is there not a suggestion here for the thoughtful 
teacher ? 

We like the practical thought of Tennyson, which 
makes one part of this work all the while moral and re- 
ligious. Let the selections for the week be, if possible, 
two in number,—the first from the Bible or sacred song 
and the second from the world of literature, prose or 
verse, in other directions, say, the ninetieth psalm and 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg; or “Lead Kindly 
Light” and Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life”; or the 
twenty-third psalm and Lowell’s “Once to Every Man 
or Nation”; or the ninetieth psalm and “ Home, Sweet 
Home” ; or “My Country ’Tis of Thee” and “ The 
Chambered Nautilus”; or the thirteenth chapter of Cor- 
inthians, and “The Last Rose of Summer’; or any 
others of hundreds of good things morals, religious, patri- 
otic, descriptive, or sentimental in the best sense of the 
word, that we should all be very glad to have securely 
lodged in the memory. And let the teacher always com- 
mit to memory what is here required of the pupil. 


Should two each week be one too many, let the selections 
alternate, sacred and secular, one each week. 

Memorize accurately. Get it as the author loft it, the 
exact words he used, and each word in its place. See 
the capital letterr, the #pelling and meaning of unusual 
words, and the punctuation marks, eo that you could 
write it as “copy” for the printer. This requires care, 
close observation, thought, and encourages the habit of 
close attention. In committing to memory also try to see 
the page in your mind as it lay before you. An aid of 
some value is to use the pencil and the ordinary “four 
and tally ’’ count. For each stroke, with the pencil held 
upon it, repeat the sentence, or lines, or verse, or selec- 
tion. This enables the pupil to keep ready count of the 
number of times he or she has repeated it. For a time 
the school might do this work aloud and in unison, so 
that all would fall in with the method This means close 
strain upon the attention, but it means definite results as 
well. 

Each pupil should have a blankbook in which these 
things may be written, from dictation or copied from the 
blackboard. Such a book will be highly prized in after 
years. 

If you do not know ‘ Abou Ben Adhem,” by Leigh 
Hant, you ought to be familiar with it; also “ Crossing 
the Bar,” written by Alfred Tennyson when he was 
eighty years of age, which was sung in Westminster 
Abbey at his funeral, and a part of which was embroid- 
ered upon his pall. You should know, too, this gem from 


Jean Ingelow : 
*' Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for hor, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and of: will sing to thee, 
When thou are working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn, 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy ia the grace we say to God, 


Thore is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
Thore is a vacrifice. Lift up thy head; 
The lovely world and the over-world alike e 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 

Thy Father loves thee,’’ 


BOOKS AND THEIK LIFE. 


BY MRS. D. H. BR. GOODALE. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND ORACLES.* 

Literature has ite highest value only as it embodies 
vital realities. The world of books is animated by a 
genuine life and reflects a real energy of movement. 
Here the imperishable past survives. In the compact 
wealth of books we possess all the permanent gains of 
human development. It is a vast common store, a rich 
accumulation of man’s best acquisitions, from which each 
one of us may appropriate and put to individual use as 
need or ability may urge. Nothing can be more real 
than the influence of books. Few of us realize to how 
great an extent that which we have real deepens and 
broadens the ‘personal experience of life and this noble 
inheritance enriches without any corresponding loss; our 
use extends the usefulness of him to whom we are most 
indebted, putting his treasure at compound interest for 
the benefit of mankind. It is largely by this means that 
each successive generation presses on with cumulative 
force carrying forward the intellectual and spiritual for- 
tanes of the race no less than its material conquests. 

In the huge stream of published books poured from the 
presses of the world it is true that a vast number hold no 
more promise of permanence than the last year’s 
leaves that have fallen. Perhaps like these they have 
their value and serve at least to deepen the soil. That 
acute analyst, Henry James, in comparing Alfred de 
Musset’s passionate susceptibility to suffering with the 
slender thread of pure poetic expression that stands for 
his work in the world remarks, “It takes certainly a 


great deal of life to make a little art!” Can there be « 
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greater blunder than that of at!empting to prodace litera- 
ture, the broadest and most enduring form of art that we 
know—not as a vital expression and result of life but as 
a matter of ingenious make-believe? Nothing grows by 
pretending to grow. 

It was in no light spirit that the older New England 
writers, of whom most have now passed away, wrought 
their tasks. The deep serenity of Emerson rests upon a 
seriousness equally profound; the sweet consoling trust 
of Whittier is based upon a loyalty to duty fairly heroic. 

Thoreau.—The indomitable Thoreau whose books ap- 
pearing one by one for so long a term of years, seem to 
claim for him a strange pertinacity of life, questioned 
nature and his own spirit with an intensity of earnestness 

that never rested. So far as Thoreau, expressed a revolt 
against the existing order of things, it was because 
of this very earnestness. He was impatient of the whole 
range of lower claims that absorb so much of life. He 
could not endure the burdens of ordinary, trivial care- 
taking because his whole nature turned toward that search 
for truth to which he had devoted himself as the single 
aim of his life. Formality, conformity were hateful to 
him, as opposed to entire sincerity and a fearless expres- 
sion of the individual mind. 

Autumn, the volume recently published, like the other 
books of the seasons of which we now have four, edited 
by Mr. Blake, Thoreau’s intimate friend and literary ex- 
ecutor, is made up from the cepious journals in which 
were recorded the outward and the inner flow of his life. 
“Our thoughts are the epochs in our lives,” is a saying of 
Thoreau’s which serves as a key to much that seems enig- 
matical in his point of view. Life itself was to him the 
chief interest of life. Side by side with the exquisite 
secrets which he surprised in that wonder-world of visible 
nature where he moved and breathed so freely, lie em 
bedded those profound comments on the nature and destiny 
of the soul in which his own perpetual questioning found 
reply. Thoreau’s claim upon his fellows is the claim of 
the ideal, which was never absent from his thought. 

Emerson.—Names like those of Thoreau who passed 
through this life as one conscious of “ living in eternity,” 
and of Emerson,—his older friend whose gracious en- 
couragement had the happy qaality of assisting every 
young man to stand firmly on his own individuality,— 
are the best defence of America against the charge of 
rank materialization. 

Alett.—Nor can the name of Alcott be forgotten 
among those who have made the fame of Concord as the 
home of “divine philosophy.” His forthcoming biogra- 
phy is to include an unpublished paper by Emerson. The 
co-editorial work of his townsmen, Mr. F. G. Sanborn 
and Dr. W. T. Harris, also a Concord lecturer, ensures 
due recognition of the life and labor of one who was so 
long a personal leader of the little band devoted heart 
and soul to “ high thinkirg.” 

Holmes.—Nothiog relieves the strain of intensity—if 
there is a strain—so quickly and so safely as the play of 
that priceless safty.valve, a sense of humor. Emerson 
had a quiet vein of humor in reserve ; Thoreau was, per- 
haps, somewhat deficient in this faculty ; in Dr. Holmes, 
—may his days be long with us,—it bubbles up, a perpet- 
ual fountain of youth. Among the modestly pretty 
Christmas books of the past season none was more com- 
pletely satisfactory than the dainty edition of Dorothy Q. 
bound in gray and silver. The Boston Tea Party and 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hil/ are included and 
the spirited drawings and graceful head and tail pieces 
by Howard Pyle are in excellent keeping. 

Whittier.—At Sundown, the last volume of this be- 
loved writer, was among the new books of the last days 
of 92. Whittier will remain in a peculiar sense the poet 
of New England, and it is fortanate for New England 
that with his high moral sense and severe simplicity are 
joined the sweetness and delicacy of a poet's heart. 
However homely, however strenuous, Whittier is never 
really austere. If not the burden of the song, yet be- 
tween the lines there shines out the pervading gospel of love. 

His friendship was a benediction, as Miss Lucy Larcom 


avows in the preface to her little volume of Songs of 


Faith at the Beautiful Gate. By this prefatory word 


WHAT TO TEHEACH, WHEN TO TEAC.” IT, 


AND HOW.—(V.) 
(Former chapters appeared Dee. 15, Jan. 5, 12, and 19) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


WHAT AND HOW IN READING. 


First Reading.—As soon as the children can talk cor- 
rectly about what they know the teacher should let them 
talk from the blackboard. Wait until they have learned 


how to use all the little words specified in talking of the . 


things they know. This ought to be accomplished in three 
months or less; then write the sentence that they all 
know best on the board and have them say it from the 
board. Then write a second sentence near first; then 
write each in three or four different places and let each 
child pick out one. Write one leaving out a word and 
see if they fail to notice it. Thus from day to day write 
all the sentences they have seen written and add one or 
more each day. 

Use many arts and devices of your own to sustain the 
interest and to secure keenness in detecting any change 
you make. Almost always ask a question which they are 
to answer by reading the sentence. Secure good inflec- 


Prin. C. W. CHILps, 
San Jose (Cal.) Normal School. 


tion and effective emphasis from the first in this way. 
For example: 

The Sentence: John has Mary's two red books. 

Teacher : Who has Mary’s two red books ? 

First Pupil : John bas Mary’s two red books, 

Teacher: Whose two red books has John ? 

Second Pupil : John has Mary's two red books. 

Teacher : How many of Mary's red books has John ? 

Third Pupil: Jobn has Mary's two red books. 

Teacher : Which two books of Mary's has John ? 

Fourth Pupil: John has Mary’s two red books. 

Teacher: What two red things of Mary’s has John ? 

Fifth Pupil: John has Mary’s two red books. 

There is much room for the play of the teacher’s in- 
genuity in this work. The danger is that she will not be 
progressive enough, will not be sufficiently systematic in 
planning to move the children forward a little every day. 
This work has fallen into disrepute from the aimless, 
senseless way in which careless teachers have dilly-dallied 
with it getting nowhere.; 

Teaching Words and Letters.—After the first few 
days of this work begin to note whether or not children 
know “which word is which,” and write the words by 
themselves and see if they know them. Have them pro- 
nounced separately and sometimes pronounced backward 
in the sentence. Mostof them ‘will now know the letters ; 
if they do not, then teach the letters, not as an alphabet 


bat in words. Here is a good early exercise : 
cat man not Dan 
bat can rot fan 
hat ran fet pan 


These words are to be first used in sentences until the 


and by the final verses she seeks to associate her little | 
book with a friendship which has given her whole life “a Children know them, and then they are to see the letters 
stronger hold upon immortality.” Sach is the benison of 
atrue and steadfast life. Like Sir Galahad, his strength an ear) ber of the “ ” 
Was as the strength of ton beeause his heart was pare. Willard, her work end Ne de 


will be devoted to 
Emme Willard, her work and its development, . 


whose changes make the different words. Thus letters 
may be easily learned and in such a way as to reveal 
their significance which would not have been possible 
had they been earlier learned. Gradually as the work 
proceeds, make sure that they know all the letters. 

First Writing.—As soon as the children are at home 
with this blackboard reading of all that they have been 
talking in the teacher’s way, they should begin writing 
the same sentences. Then, and not till then, can it be 
known absolutely how much they know or do not know 
of the individual words and letters of the words. The 
aim is not to read sentences as a whole by rote to get or 
give their thought, but to know what is in each sentence 
by which the thought is expressed. It is not that letters 
are despised that they are not first taught but beeause 
they are meaningless until one goes from the thought 
back to the letter through which the thought is woven. 
When once the writing is begun, and it should be early 
begun, it is kept up persistently with attention given to 
capitals, the possessive, punctuation, and spelling,—es- 
pecially the words that are in constant use usually mis- 
spelled, such as there, their, to, too, two, which, unti!, its, 
etc. Pupils should write their names, the name of the 
school, of the street, etc. 

First Book Reading.— After a month or six weeks 
work upon the board and in writing, 7. ¢., after the school 
work has been going on for from three to five months, 
pupils are prepared to take a primer or first reader and 
read with comparative ease the first half. 

The transfer from script to print is made without the 
slightest effort by the teacher or of difficulty on the part 
of the children. The less said about it the better. Do 
it and it is done. If there is a word new to them 
in the lesson, use the word in conversation and then 
upon the board; thus with all words. Do not allow 
children to come to any word in the book with which 
they have not been made familiar. When they have read 
the book half through they should take another primer 
and read that half through and then another, and so on 
for from four to fourteen, the more the better. All this 
can be done the first year. ‘ 

First Work in Numbers. — For the first few weeks 
while the work is oral, and with the toys, and pictures the 
teacher should force pupils but a little with the use of ob- 
jects until they know when they have five, seven, or any 
other number up to twelve. They should learn to twelve 
as applied to objects before they study “ numbers.” 
Then gradually the work in number should begin. 

Nature Studies. —The work should have been so 
broadened in its language and numbering aspects as to 
have used flowers, leaves, twigs, seeds, etc., in the study 
of both language and number. 


A MODEL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


BY GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


VALUE, PLACE, AND SUBJECTS. 


The value of the teachers’ meeting consists in giving 
inspiration to teachers, in keeping them out of ruts and 
alive to their work. It tends to magnify the office and 
elevate the profession. Another use is to give to teachers 
a knowledge of principles and methods, teaching, and 
school management. A farther use is to furnish them 
with a plan of studying the branches they are required to 
teach. 

The teachers’ meeting has a place wherever schools 
exist. The work being done by the meetings of the dis- 
trict superintendents, the general meetings, and the 
smaller local assembling of teachers, is the most yital in 
its relations to the rural schools of any work in any line 
of educational effort. Without direction, however good 
the teaching, its tendency is to the surface or to narrow 
lines, to dissipation, and to confusion. No system can be 
effective that neglects to assemble the teachers together. 

The place and time are always fit when there is some- 
thing to say—never otherwise. There is a rational pro- 
cedure in education; what its processes are should be 
treated in teachers’ meetings; hence the laws of the 
mind and the course of studies are themes for discussion. 
No teachers’ meeting can profit that does not have con- 
stant referenee to these themes. The use and abuse of 
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public property, the training to habits of order, of neatness, 
of industry, of regularity, the ordering of the schoolroom, the 
school attendance and so on; the arrangements concern- 
ing heating, lighting, and ventilation,—all need attention. 
Teachers must be instructed in keeping the school regis- 
ter, in making programs, in the application of the course 
of studies. 

The relations of teachers and pupils, the relations of 
teachers to the parents and community, should be dis- 
cussed. Under this head will come incentives to good 
conduct and study, the use of rewards and punishments, 
the marking system, and self-reporting ; the teacher in 
the homes, etc. 

Appropriate subjects for the teachers’ meetings are 
the explanation, the expansion, and the limitation of all 
the branches taught ; how these branches should be treated ; 
how much time shall be given to each as a whole, and to 
particular topics in the various grades ; how much time 
shall be given to teaching, how much to study and to reci- 
tation; what shall be the method of teaching, what of 
testing ; what devices can be used and how used. Special 
subjects may be presented by experts, or by teachers of 
the regular corps. 

The conduct of the meeting will generally be by the 
superintendent, but the teachers should be actively en- 
listed in the meetings by presenting illustrative exercises. 


THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY. — (IX.)* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


Author of “‘ Down East Master’s First School,” *‘ School and Camp 
Beries,”’ etc, 


THE PHILOPHILEAN. 


The literary society was quickly formed. The discussion about 
the name lasted beyond the first stage of organization. ‘‘ Literary 
Society ’’ was voted too simple. ‘‘ We want something Greek,’’ 
said Baldwin, and a majority supported his classical ambition. 
Nabby Jane, in this thing, was a furious Attic. 

** Let is be Philo—something,’’ suggested Baldwin, but the seo- 
ond name was a perplexity. Philo-mathean was tried on the baby 
and rejected like an awkward garment. Philo-technean would not 
fit. Philo-sophian the baby poohed at. 

‘* Philo-philean”’ was suggested by Paul, though despairingly. 
Somehow that was not received with a sneer, 

‘* Pretty good!’’ declared Ba'dwin patronizingly. The crowd of 
Attics applauded, and P. ilo-phi /e-an the baby was named. 

Baldwin wanted to be president, and Paul was afraid he would 
be when Paul himself declined the honor. He dexterously manipu- 
lated the movement, creatiag a public opinion that demanded a 
staid, sensible, level-headed young man, Sylvester Dawson, as pres- 
ident, aud he was accordingly elected. 

That far-away, short-lived “‘ Philophilean,”’ how much good it 
did during its brief existence, and if organizations have any kind of 
souls by which existence is continued, then in the shades appropri- 
ate to literary cocieties, the Philo-phi-lean must go crowned with 
honor to day! Paul enconraged it in every way. 

“Tt will make a kind of literary atmosphere ia the school,’’ 
thought the schoolmaster; “get them all to thinking and reading 
and writing, speaking, may be, and it will give occupation to any 
spare, superfluous energies.” 

The society met once a week in the Academy, Wednesday even- 
icg. Little streams of studenta would be seen flowing toward the 
pillared portico, carrying candles or “‘ flaid lamps.’’ Then those 
of the village who desired to be classed as literati or literat would ap- 
pear,— Jadge Alton, the doctor, the two lawyers of the village, the 
ladies who patronized the little village library. Oae of the peculi- 
arities of these gatherings was Levi Green, the stage-driver. He 
first maade an appearance as a kind of “ spare hand ’’ to help Bald- 
win Pratt, who was ambitious to perform in a recitation—‘' The 
Hanteman of the Wild Gorge.’ Baldwin had asked Paul’s consent 
to the transformation of the platform on which stood the desk, into 
a stage for the display of his histrionic ability. Paul hesitated, and 
yet he was inclined to grant this request because lately he had been 
disciplining, or cultivating with a view to improvement, this young, 


green baldwin. When Baldwin in school ventilated one of his. 


pert, eaucy opinions, Paul turned upon him and without mercy rid- 
iculed him. It was the firat time he had tried the sharp edge of 
anything satirical upon Baldwin Pratt, and he tried it with reluc- 
tance. He was perplexed to know how to deal with him and not 
deal him out of school. 

He concluded pitilessly to make fun of Baldwin. Whether that 
mode of discipline will suit many cases the teacher must decide. 
Some natures can stand anything better than ridicule. You may 
be stern or pathetic, try severity or a tender appeal, bat don’t 
make fan of certain scholars. Be carefal. 

‘* IT must do something about this Baldwin to tame him down,” 
cried Paul, ‘‘ and I will make him ludicrous.”’ 

By a caustic uso of his tongue Paul made the young student 
emart. 

Baldwin began to fear the teacher. He spoke cautiously and 
respectfully, and this was an ynusval thing in Baldwin's intercourse 
with people. 


* Copyrighted, 


Paul could see that it did the young man good. 

“May be harsh medicine I am giving,” said this Doctor of 
Satire, ‘but my patient thrives on my doses. He has improved 
very much,’’ 

Having administered the disagreeable, Paul desired to do some- 
thing agreeable, and let Baldwin use the school-plaiform for the 
exhibition of that effective piece of art, ‘‘The Hunteman of the 
Wild Gorge.” Bat what if the young tragedian failed ? 

“*I don’t want to have the literary society become a laughing- 
stock,’’ thought Paul. ‘* Bat there, if he fail, ridicale may do him 
good. Perhaps he will succeed, and bring credit to himself and 
the society.” 

The use of the platform was granted to the ambitious hunteman. 
The curiosity of the village was aroused. 

We're all comin’,’”’ aaid Levi Green to Paul, and he did not 
say it in a whisper, but shouted it from the box of a stage crammed 
with passengers. ‘‘Want to see that wild, gorged hunteman. I 
borrered a bugle for him down at the Falls-village. I’m comin’ to 
lend a hand,”’ 

And when the evening for the hantsman’s début arrived, Levi 
Green was punctual as the old meeting-house clock striking seven. 

“*?Twon’t begin till seven and a half,’’ said Levi to Baldwin, 
** but I told ye I would be on hand to help ye. I ’spose you want 
to do some rehearsin’.’’ 

“Oh, yes. Now I'll explain what I want.’ 

Baldwin wanted to have the new stage larger than the old plat- 
form. The platform was moveable, and when it was pushed for- 
ward, a hole into the cellar was disclosed. For economy's sake 
there was no floor needed for platform. 

‘You don’t need it,’’ the builder had «aid to the committee of ereo- 
tion. ‘‘ Your platform won’t be teched. That will make floor 
enough and you can save suthin’.’’ 

Baldwin was delighted when he made this discovery, and subse- 
quently, when his stage was ready, explained his plans to Levi, his 
assistant. 

**Can you makea cry like a stag, Levi?’”’ 

** You’ve got me thar. Howeumever, I can git up suthin’ like a 
wild crittur’s howlin’, and as no man livin’ in the audience can say 
it taint, why, it will stand. Now keep darkand I'll gin ye as good 
a specimen of the cry of a stag as ye can scare up ’tween here and 
the Rocky Mountains.’’ Levi now gave an unearthly whoop. 

** You'll do,’’ said Baldwin encouragingly. ‘‘ Now then, this is 
what is to be done. I want you down cellar with a short step-lad- 
der or long enough to reach up to this floor. You take it and go 
to yonder corner. There is a board, I fiad, can be slipped aside. 
You jast pull it aside a little and make the cry of a stag.” 

** You goin’ tosay ‘Hun-now!’ when you are ready for it ? ”’ 


** Oh, no, not that,’’ replied the New Yorker in a tone of aver- 
sion, ‘‘ but you listen at the hole and you will hear me say, ‘ Hark, 
I hear the ory of a child of the forest!’ _ Then you imitate a stag. 
Quick as you have done it bring your step-ladder back to the hole 
under the platform. I will rely on its being there, and will sound 
my bugle for the chase. You've heard of winding the horn ?”’ 

“* Wall, no—Oh, yee, I have! It meaneto put some wind in it!’’ 

** That’s it !’’ said the pleased Baldwin. ‘° That’s it exactly. 
I'll put some wind in it, softer, softer, you know, going down your 
atep-ladder, retreating into the depths of the forest—’’ 

* Bat the gorged hunteman, the-the-the-what’s he to do then ?”’ 

** Oh, the gorge is the cellar. Igo down the atep-ladder winding 
my horn, fainter, you know—’”’ 

Oh, I see! I’mdull! And the cellar corner is the depths of 
the forest where you retreat ? ’”’ 

** Exactly! I would like to practice it, bat it ’s almost quarter 
after seven, and the doors open then and people come in.’’ 

**Oh, we'll go it ! You say ‘ Han-now’ when ready for me.”’ 

“ Ob, no, no, not that, bat ‘ Hark’! ”’ 

** Of course, uf course! Allright!” 

‘*T've been practising on th's bogle and my part is lovely.” 

** Yes, they sey you've been up night and day blowin’ it, making 
notes soft enough tc—tc-tc-"’ 

** Ob, thank you! I think I can make eome impression.”’ 

Here he caressed his bugle and would have “ wound his born ’’ for 
Lavi’s benefit, but a pounding and etamping about the door showed 
that the boy part of the audience hed arrived and admittance must 
be granted. The greater portion of the program for the evening 
was successfully carried out, and only Baldwin's part remained to 
be delivered. At last, dressed as a hunisman, the borrowed bugle 
slang at his side, Baldwin stepped proadly upon the stage. Behind 
him was a screen that ‘oncealed the mouth of that dark, dismal 
*“gorge,’’ the cellar. Several small spraces lear: ing against the 
wall made the vanguard of that great forest into whose depths Bald- 
win meant to betake himself by way of the ‘‘ wild gorge.’’ He 
began his recitation speaking easily but conceitedly. Levi accom- 
panied by a lantern was waiting below at his hole in the corner, 
still burdened with the conviction that he or somebody was to say 
*‘hun-now!’’ While waiting on the step-ladder for his part as 
** atag,’? he had amused himself and delighted the boys in the 
corner by running his grinning featares up out of the hole. 

** Must have a leetle fan out of this ! ’’ thought Levi 

Suddenly, he heard the warning, ‘‘ Hark! I hear the ory of a 
child of the foreat !”’ 

Levi was on hand though with a confused idea of his duty. He 
shonted ‘‘ Han-now—Oh!’’ He clapped his hand to his mouth. 
Everybody was laughing, but the “‘stag’’ recovered himeelf, and 
then the people heard something that was a combination of the 
squeak of a rat, the mew of a cat, the bleat of a sheep, growing 
louder and louder till it was the bray of a donkey rather than the 
ery of astag. The excitement and enjoyment of the audienge cor- ~ 
responded, and the hunteman himself smiled, little anticipating hig 
own fete. Only ‘or 2 moment did he hesitate, Passionately an- 


pognoing a chase, inviting ali to follow who would, bidding the 


buntemen wind his horn, he gave several blasts on his bugle, and 
started for his “‘gorge.’” He supposed that Levi was in the righ 

place with his step-ladder, but the stage driver could not resist the 
temptation to show his grinning face jast once more to the boys 
and egain bray emartly. Consequently, when the hunteman put his 
foot down where he confidently supposed the step-ladder would be, 
no step-ladder was there! There rose no bugle blast, no mellow 
winding horn, but jast as honest a yell of fright as was ever given! 
‘Help! help!’’ shrieked the hantsman as he abraptly went down 
into the ‘‘ gorge.” The andience rose out of their seats. Paul 
rushed to the platform and let himself down into the cellar. Levi 

though, was on hand now, supporting and soothing the falling 
hunteman who was far more startled than hart. 

** Only an accident, a little one and no bones hurt!’’ Paul an- 
nounced to tte audience. ‘‘ We now bid you good : ight, thank- 
ing you—”’ 

“ Welcome!”’ shouted a small boy in Levi's corner. 

The audience left in the best of humor. ‘‘ There!’’ vowed the 
schoolmaster when eafely at home where no hunteman and stage 
driver could reach him. ‘It’s the last time I'll ever ; ermit such 
tom-foolery inany school of mine. Why didn’t I prevent it?” 

Ab, Sir Schoolmaster, we would prevent if we always could an- 
ticipate. However, Baldwin’s experience as a hunter in ‘‘ wild 
gorges did him mach good. 

‘Tf that fellow catches a few more stags,” was Jadge Alton’s 
verdict, ‘‘ he will make a very usefal member of society.” 

“* You mean, father, if he tries to catch them,” said his daughter 
Alice. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FATHER. 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, 


1, Recitation: ‘* The Brightest Name on History's Page.” 
Land of the West! though passing brief the record of thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens ail on history’s wide psge! 

Let all the blasts of Fame ring out,—thine shall be loudest far; 
Let others boast their satellitee,—thou hast the planet star. 

Thou hast a name whose characters of ligbt shal! ne’er depart ; 
’Tis stamped upon the dallest brain, and warms the coldest heart ; 
A war-cry fit for any land where freedom’s to be won; 

Land of the West! it stands alone,—it is thy Washington. 


He fought, but not with love of strife; he struck but to defend; 
And ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to be a friend. 

He strove to keep his country’s right by reason’s gentle word, 
And sighed when fell ivjastice threw the challenge sword to sword. 
He stood the firm, the wise, the patriot, and the sage; 

He showed no deep avenging hate, no barst of despot rage; 

He atood for Liberty and Truth, and daringly led on 

Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washington. 


—Eliza Cook. 
2. Reading (in concert): Pea'm 24, 


8. Tributes to Washington (to be given by pupils). 

a, ‘* We have assembled to renew our thanks for bestowing such 
a blessing upon our country as Washington was.’’—Selected. 

b. ** We come to purify our hearta by the study of his character 
and bright example of patriotism, and to benefit ourselves by call- 
ing to mind what he suffered for us.’’— Selected, 

c. ‘* We view his virtues and his actions in the hope that if we 
may not sepire to the height of his renown, we may be encouraged 
to an humble imitation of hia integrity, his honor, his candor, his 
disinterestedness, and his ardent devotion to the best intereste of 
his country.’’— Selected. 

d. ‘* His history is agsociated with the rise and progress and des- 
tiny of our nation. His patriotism was unchanged by gocd or evil 
report. He wasthesameir the darkest and brightest days.’’— 
Selected. 

e. ‘The entire pregrees of the civilized world for more than a 
century has been ehaped by the ix flacnceof his life and precepte.’’— 
Selected. 

f. ** Washington was one of the few entirely good men in whom 
goodness bas no touch of weskness. In all things admirable, in 
all things to be imitated.’’ —Selected. 

4. Essay: ** Origin of the Celebration of His Birthday.” 

5. Reading: ‘‘The Birthday of Washington,’’ by Rafas Choate. 
[Carrington’s Patriotic Reader, page 160 } 

6. Life as a Sarveyor. 

7. Dangerous Mission to the Commandant of the French Forces 
on the Ohio. 

8. His Arrival at Cambridge, with extracts from hia address: 
exchanging,”’ said he, ‘‘the enj»yments of domestic for 
the duties of my present honorable but arduous station, I only emu- 
late the virtue ard public spirit of the whole province of Massachu- 
setts, which with a firmness and patriotiem without example bas 
sacrificed all the comforts of social and political life in support of 
the rights of mankind and the welfare of our common coantry. 
My highest ambition is to be the hsppy instrument of vindicating 
those rights, and to see this devoted province again restored to 
peace, liberty, and safety.’ 

9. Song: ‘* Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

10. Organization of Army at Boston. 

** It is not in the pages of history to farnish a case like cure. To 
maintain a post within musket-shot of the enemy for cix months to- 
gether without ammunition, and at the eame time to disband one 
army to recruit another within that distance of twenty odd British 
regiments, is more than, probably, ever was attempted, But if we 
succeed as well in the latter as we have hitherto done in the former, 
I shall think it the most fortunate event in my whole life.”’ 

11, The Dark Hour and Ite Dawn. 

12. Letter to Gon. Henry Lee. [Can he found in Irving’s His, 
tory of Washington.] 
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18. His Inauguration: ‘‘ An elaboration of cerem ny never re- 
” 


14, Essay; ‘‘ His Statesmanship.’’ 

15. Reading: ‘‘ The Foreign Policy of Washington,’’ by Charles 
James Fox, [Carrington’s Patriotic Reader p. 159. ] 

16. Selections from his Farewel) Addrese, Sept. 17,1796. [Car- 


tington’s Patriotic Reader, p 148 } 


17. Essay: ‘* His Attributes.” 

18. Essay: ‘‘ Among His Books.”’ 

19. Memorabilia of Washington. 

[Let each state be represented by some pupil. At the roll call 
of the states according to their order of admission each must give 
some item or items in the life of Washington, and these must be 
written on the board ] 

20. Mt. Vernon Tribute: [Carrington’s Patriotic Reader, p. 168.] 

[Have it writien neatly upon the board beforehand. ‘Then read 
it in concert and discuss it thoroughly | 

21. Song: ‘* Mt. Vernon Belle.’’—Golden Robin. 

22. Reading: ‘' A bundred years hen. e, other disciples of Wash- 
ington will celebrate his birth with no less of sincere admiration 
than we commemorate it. When they shall meet to do themselves 
and him the honor, so surely as they shall behold the river on 
whose banks he reats still flowing on towards the sea; so surely 
may they see, as we now eee, the flag of the Union floating on the 
top of the capitol; and then, as now, may the sun in its course 
visit no land more free, more happy, more lovely than this our own 
country.’’— Daniel Webster. 

23. Recitation (in concert): 

A song for our couniry, 
So grand and so free ! 
Oar flag floats untarnished 
O’er lend and o’er sea. 


’Tis the home of the brave, 
Of learning and love ; 
Oar emblem, the eagle, 


Our epirit the dove. — Rev, EH. Nason, 


24. Bong: America.’”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


OBSERVATION QUESTIONS.—(II). 


BY E. O. FIELD. 


{Let there be no guessing. The child should speak only of what he 
has himself observed. ] 
Does the cat get ite prey by hearing and watching for 


it, or by smelling it? 

Does the dog listen and watch for its prey, or does he 
scent for it as he runs? Which leaps upon its prey,the cat 
or the dog ? 

Which catches it with its teeth and which with its 
claws ? 

Which creeps noiselessly and which makes a deal of 
noise while running for it ? 

How many claws on the dog’s fore feet? hind feet ? 

How do a dog's claws differ from a cat’s? Can a dog 
climb a tree ? If not why not? Does the dog’s claw have 
any sheath? Are his claws padded like a cat's? 

Is a cat’s tongue wet or dry? A dog’s? 

Is the cat or the dog most liable to be out on a dark 
night ? 

How do the whiskers of a dog compare with those of 
a cat? 

What do you call the covering of a cat? of a dog? 

Does either like to jump in water? Which? Why! 

Does the shape of the dog’s eye—-the pupil—change 
from day to night ? 


PHYSIOLOGY TOPICS.—(I). 


1. Short object lesson on the body as a whole. 
2. Familiar talk with the pupils in regard to the posi- 
tion of their bodies as compared with that of familiar 


animals. 


3. Short object lesson on the head and neck. 

4. Familiar talk about the hair and its proper care. 
[Insist that it be always carefully combed before coming 
to school, ete. | 

5. Review the main points of the last four exercises. 

6. Object lesson on the face and its principal parts. 

7. Familiar talk on keeping the face bright, cheerful, 


and clean. 
8. Object lesson on the ears and their use. 


COCOONS—(I). 
BY 8. C. SCHMUCKER. 


This is an excellent time of the year to hunt cocoons. 
Nature has not learned to hide them at this season. The 
birds are the chief enemy of the larve, and most birds 
have gone farther south. When the cocoon was spun, 
the leaves hid it, especially asin many cases a leaf forms 
part of the cocoon; now that the leaves are gone, and 
the snow forms a back-ground against which everything 
stands strongly outlined, a keen, attentive eye readily 
finds the object of its search. 

It is wonderful how the power of finding these things 
grows with practice. One Saturday, a month or 80 ago, 
several of my pupils started out on a cocoon hunting ex- 
pedition. They came home without a single one. A 
week later, they begged me to direct them to some likely 
spot. I did so and gave them a few hints; the agree- 
ment being that I was to have half of what they found. 
They returned at noon with thirty. On the following 
Saturday they made a long trip through the neighboring 
country, and returned with seventy. 

The food of the different larvs varies somewhat with the 
locality, and even to a 
certain extent, in the 
same locality. The 
following observations 
apply chiefly to the 
western slope of the 
Alleghenies, but I think 
they will prove helpfal 
to new observers in any 
part of the country. 

One of our best 
known cocoons is that 
of the Cecropia moth. 
It is so often found on 
apple trees, as to have 
become more familiar 
tous. Bat its favorite 
home is the elder or the 
low thorn. Just here 

Fig. 1. comes a peculiarity that 
needs explanation. If there is any animal whose actions 
are absolutely automatic, the caterpillar would seem to be 
such ; its actions, accordingly should all be mechanical, 
and for the most part undoubtedly are so. But the 
character of the Cecropia cocoon found on an elder is al- 
most always different from that of the same species when 
found on a thorn. 

Figure 1 illustrates the Ceeropia cocoon as found on an 
elder. It may be placed anywhere on the bush, but is 


Fig. 2. 


9. Familiar talk about the care of the ears,—how to usually found within six inches of the ground. This 


clean them without injury, etc. 
10. Review the main points of the last four exercises. 
11. Short object lesson on the eyes and their more ob- 
vious parts. 
12. Familiar talk about the eare of the eyes. 
—NShoup’s Didactics. 


cocoon is long, compact, and clings closely to the stalk 
‘through its entire length. When first made it is of a 
light cream color but soon darkens to a rich brown. 
When spun on a thorn (Fig 2) the cocoon is very loose 
and flabby, and seems three times as large. But on 
cutting it open the inner cell and the pupa prove to be 


of the same size as those found on the elder. It would 
seem as if the caterpillar was able to understand that in 
the close protection of the thorn it is needless to spin 
the cocoon so tightly or to conceal it so carefully. Butter- 
flies themselves seem to be so devoid of volition through 
so large a range of 
their actions that one 
can scarcely credit the 
larva with intelligence 
enough to vary its 
cocoon with its sur- 
roundings. I strongly 
suspect that the de- 
scendants of elder-fed 
larvee become elder- 

Fig. 3. feeding in their’ turn, 
and those of thorn-fed larve continue feeding and spin- 
ning on thorns. That this may ultimately result in the 
evolution of two species I have little doubt. 

The Promethea larva, in this locality, shows but little 
adaptation to his surroundings ; his cocoon (Fig. 3) is the 
same, wherever spun. Nine times out of ten he selects 
the wild cherry. The cocoon is much smaller than that 
of the Cecropia and consists of a single leaf in which 
the cocoon lies lengthwise. The first step in the spinning 
process consists in running threads siti 


up the petiole of the leaf, and Pa 


around the stem, thus securing the {qx 
leaf to the stem. Accordingly, et i 
when at this time of the year we Nau 
find a wild-cherry leaf still hang- Fig. 4. 

ing to the tree, the circumstance is of itself suspicious, 
and is apt to indicate a cocoon. 

The Polypheme behaves differently from either of the 
two just mentioned. He is beginning to fiad safety in 
falling with the leaves. This cocoon (Fig. 4) is inter- 
mediate in size between the other two. It is made by 
drawing together several leaves and spinning between 
them. He does not often fasten the leaves to the stem, 
and often falls with them to the ground. This cocoon is 
less restricted in its position than the others and may be 
found hanging to, or lying beneath hazels, witch hazel or 
blackberry bushes, or maples. 


OUR LITERATURE CLUB. 
BY SARAH J. FOWLER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


The literature club of the Union School of Lockport, 
was founded five years ago. Those years of successful 
results have demonstrated its worth. It is a direct out- 
come of the composition work which has been made very 
prominent in the school, and it plaees in the hands of 
the punils the best literature that America affords. 

The class in English and Ameriean literature form the 
nucleus of the organization, and they receive from pupils 
and teachers voluntary contributions to the literature 
fund. Every subscriber, whatever the amount of his 
gift, has all the privileges of the club, which includes al- 
most the entire academic department of 325 pupils and 
8 teachers. The subscription is expended in periodicals. 
The list for 1892-93 includes The Century, Harper's 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Young People, 
North American Review, Magazine of American 
History, Journau or Epvucation, Goldthwaite's Geo- 
graphical Magazine, Scientific American, Art Amateur, 
Youth's Companion, Current Literature, Phe Chatau- 
quan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Review of Reviews, Life, 
Cosmopolitan, The Columbian Exposition, with some ad- 
ditions yet to be made. It will be seen that both recrea- 
tion and instruction are sought. 

One of the class rooms partakes of the nature of a 
reading room, and it is always full at the noon intermis- 
sion, and before and after the sessions. The pupils are 
allowed to draw the periodicals and take them to their 
homes for the evening, and in this way many families are 
benefited. 

The department magazines. as Scientific American, 
Goldthwatte's and American History, give the teachers 
as well as the pupils superior aivantages. Teachers in a 
great measure direct the reading of scholars to the most 
profitable articles. The composition classes write short 
reviews of the monthlies; and so, in a variety of ways 
the —_— have led to breadth in the high school 
work. 
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Such an organization means work for some one; but 
let the teacher of literature enlist her pupils and through 
them make the idea popular in the school and the rest 
will follow. This work in its results is second to no 
other in our schools and it could not be given up without 
serious loss to the scholars and through them to the com- 
munity. 


PROGRAM FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


1. School: Recitation,—‘' Feb: uary Twenty-Second.”’ 
Welcome to the day returning 
Dearer atill as ages flow— 
While the torch of faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow. 


See the head whom it gave us, 
Slambering on a mother’s breast ; 
For the arm he stretched to save us, 
Be its morn forever blest. —O. W. Holmes. 
2. ** The story of hie early youth, 
His fearlessness and love of truth.’’ 

8. The Indian Tradition of Washington, by Theodore Parker. 

4. Song America.’’ 

5. Anecdotes of the Revolation. 

6 Recitation :—‘* Paul Revere’s Ride.”’ 

7. Washington’s Command to his Soldiers before the Battle of 
Long Island, Auguet, 1776. ‘‘ Every good soldier will be silent 
and attentive, wait for orders, and reserve his fire until he is sure 
of dving execution.’’ 

8. His Farewell Address to the Army. 

9 Description of His Home and Life at Mt. Vernon. 

10. His journal of Dec, 7, 1797, reads as follows :—‘‘ A Doll for 
Eleanor Peters, $250.’ [The teacher will make her own use of this 
item. ] 

11. School:—‘ Be President!’ the people cried ; 

So first in presidential line 
He served our land with love and zeal, 
In seventeen hundred eighty- nine. 


12. His Inauguration. 
13. Schocl :—Fling out, fling out the holy flag, broad swelling in 


the air! 
Its stars renew their morning song. 
All hail the symbol fair! —E. J. Cutter. 


[Let each pupil have a small flag, to be used with qppropriate 
gestures] 

14. School salutes the flag, saying: ‘‘ We join ourselves to no 
party that does not carry the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union.”’ 

15. Song: —‘‘Star Spangled Baoner.”’ 

16. His Character. 

[As each trait is named write it upon the board, building a monu- 
ment in the form of the memorial shaft at Washington, D. C ] 

17. Description of the monument at Washington. 

18. School: —‘' To be as great as Washington, 

We could not if we would, 
So we’ve made up our minds, 


To try to be as good.”’ 
19. The pupils will draw upon slate or paper a picture of the 


flag and within the white bars write the traits of character in 
Washicgton for which each would strive. 
20. Song : —‘‘ Mt. Vernon Bells.’’— Golden Robin. 
21. School :—‘‘ O first in war and firetin peace, 
Our Washington, the true, the brave, 
We'll ever keep thy memory green, 
And ever guard thy honored grave.”’ 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_ (Mr Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the eame personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


360. In your issue of the 8th ult. you published an 
abstract of Mr. McDonald's paper on “ Algebra in Gram- 
mar Schools.” He intimates that time for this study 
might be found by taking a part of that which had pre- 
viously been spent in the monotonous study of arithmetic. 

I would like to know what he would say about its in- 
troduction into schools where no arrangement whatever 
has been made and none proposed to ‘diminish the re. 
quirement in arithmetic or in any other study. It is 
proposed to put elementary algebra into the grammar 
schools simply because “ they make such wretched work 
of it inthe high school.” 

I think if Mr. McDonald knew of a town that limits 
its classes, some of them, to half a school reader a year, 
and little if any supplementary reading, ie would think, 
as I do, that THE COURSE BETTER BE ENRICHED RATHER 
THAN ENLARGED ; THAT NATURE STUDY AND A BROADER 
VIEW OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE WOULD DO MORE 
GOOD THAN ALGEBRA. C., Massachusetts. 


T have given little attention to the movement to “en- 
large” the grammar school program because I see no 


call for the introduction of algebra, nor for more of geom- 
etry than the best schools now have. I see no good in op- 
posing it, for there is no immediate danger of its being 
forced upon the schools. The good hard sense of the 
ordinary school board would make it very difficult to get 
the privilege of introducing it, even if the grammar prin- 
cipals desired it, which I am convinced they do not. On 
the other hand, I heartily weleome that phase of the dis- 
cussion which attacks—extravagantly, it is true, and un- 
reasonably—the time often wasted upon the now non- 
essentials in arithmetic and some other brancher. We 
want a sentiment created in school and out which will 
lead to much elimination, but the enrichment must come, 
not through algebra, geometry, and foreign languages, 
living or dead, but through English, nature studies, more 
and better work in geography, in history, and in civies. 

It is decidedly suggestive and a cause for suspicion that 
the things demanded in the enrichment asked for by the 
college men are algebra, geometry, languages, the sub- 
jects that the colleges desi:e of their applicants, while the 
enrichment that is sure to come is not along these lines, 
but rather in the directions that fit definitely for life, in 
the direction that colleges owght to seek fitness, in the 
direction in which at no distant day they will seek it. 
Harvard and Yale, through the demand of the overseers 
and trustees, have promised to ask for and to appreciate 
fitness in English ; they will at no distant day also appre- 
ciate the work done for themin nature studies, in history, 
in broader and better geographical study. Possess your 
soul in patience, my dear sir, and you will not be dis- 
turbed by the discussion. Mr. McDonald’s methods in 
algebra will bear good fruit in rural high schools, and the 
subject everywhere will have a better tone because of his 
forcible presentation, but the grammar schools will not be 
annoyed by it if the principals quietly pass it by so far as 
their grades are concerned. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. For what has ex-President Hayes best reason to be 
remembered ? 

2. What convention of great importance to the agricul- 
tural and bicycling interests was held in Washington Jan- 
uary 17th? 

3. When will the official result of the last Presidential 
election be announced ? 

4, What important episode in the present French po- 
litieal muddle took place on January 10th? 

5. What important announcement was made by the 


Pope January 16th ? 
ANSWERS, 


1. The significance of ex-President Hayes’ endeavors in charita- 
ble and edacational directions was much increased by his official 
position before the country. The leading papers have given but a 
paragraph to his quiet life since 1880. Yet daring these years he 
was trustee of the Ohio State University, president of the John F. 
Slater edacational fund, trustee of the Peabody education fund, 
president of the National Prison Reform Association, a member of 
the national conference of corrections and charities, a trustee of the 
Western Reserve University, the Wesleyan University, of Mt. 
Union College, and several other charitable and educational institu- 
tions. His individuality gave to his administration the character- 
istic of 2 high moral standard. These two points give the greatest 
justification for naming him in the list of presidents. The electoral 
troubles of 1876, of which we have been so fully reminded, are in- 
teresting to the historical student for the light they throw upon the 
self-control and law-abiding character of the people, under iotense 
provocaticn. The civil government class will see in this same 
episode an example of the possibilities under our frame of govern- 
ment, of tiding over and avoiding troubles by extra constitutional 
means. 

2. The National Leagae for Good Roads held its second conven- 
tion with the avowed intention of gaining the interest and support 
of trade interests. The spread of bicyole riding has resulted in dis- 
covering how wretched was the condition of most of our roads, and 
as physical activity stimulates mental activity, it was immediately 
discovered that a great loss was inflicted upon everyone who had 
to traverse any but perfect roads. It was seen that not only will 
the man who markets his product over the road be benefited by its 
improvement, but, by a conclusion natural to an economically 
trained generation, every one who handles and consames the pro- 
duct has an interest in making roads better. The railroads, which 

have so largely drawn attention away from the roads, are greatly 
interested in their improvement, while every sort of trade, unless 
possibly the wagon builders, will be benefited. The movement 
has been wisely engineered, and is entering upon a thorough cam- 
paign for legislation and education. The National Board of Trade 
whose meeting caused that for good roads to be held in Washing- 
ton, meets to direct and control the legislative activity in regard to 
business interests. Although it has no official relation to govern- 


ment, yet its moral effect must be, and has been, very great. 

3. Congress meets in joint session on the second Wednesday in 
February, to count the electoral votes,” s provided in Amendment 
XIL. to the Constitution. The certificatss of the electoral colleges, 
which voted January 9, will then be opened by Vice-President 
Morton and handed to the tellers appointed by the two honses, 
who announce the contents and officially add the votes cast. Any 
objections must be considered by the two houses separately, and 
concluded before the count can be completed. The tellers deliver 
the results to the president of the Senate, who then officially an- 
nounces the result and declares the names of the President and Vice- 
President elect. This is the constitutional announcement of the 
vote cast last November. 

4. One of the most helpful signs in ail this period of intense 
political excitement and uncertainty in France was the fact that 
January 10 passed without a serious popular outbreak. Daring the 
day the Ministry resigned and was reorganized, the Chamber of 
Deputies met after ita recess and organized for business, and the 
trial of M. Charles de Lesseps was begun in earnest. Just how this 
terribly complex muddle will come ont it is no longer safe to guess. 
We can only glanoe through the three columns of news each day 
and await developments, It is already true that this is among the 
most surprising and interesting of the long series of political speo- 
tacles furnished by the French public during the past hundred 
years. It has been a century of “ trial by fire,’’ and whatever turn 
affairs may take during the coming months, it is true that the 
French people have proved that they have learned self-control] and 
self- confidence, such as they have often not shown in years past. 

5. The cardinals, fourteen of whom were created by Pope Leo 
January 10, form the body of the highest dignitaries of the Roman 
church. They are the men in closest contact with the pontiff, and 
upon them devolves the direction and carrying out of the church 
policy in great measure, Assembled in conclave, they elect a 
successor to the deceased Pope. ‘ The Red Hat,’’ with the purple 
robe and sapphire ring, forms the distinctive garb of the cardinal, 
Although none of the new cardinals were from America, the Pope 
has shown his interest in American affairs by appointing Monsi- 
gnore Satolli Papal Delegate, raising him to a position in the Pontiff’s 
household, and conferring upon him a direct supervision over the 
affairs of the church in this country. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


284, METGRAM. 


My aon and heir is a precious pet ; 
He makes our home «0 bright ; 

I think of him while off at work, 
And hasten home at night. 


He laughs and jumps and shouts with glee, 
And firsts about with joy. 

I always spend an hour or so 
In playing with my boy. 


But after that, I’m tired of him 
I take my nezt and light, 
And to my study I retire 
First bidding him ‘‘ Good night.” 


Not so his mother—loving soul— 
Her ‘* Good nighta’’ are not said 

Till lighting third she takes the lad 
And sees him safe in bed. 


285. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 29 letters. 
My 16, 2, 21, 6, is the autocrat of the household, 
My 15, 13, 5, 7, 27, 9, ia darkness. 
My 18, 19, 3, 8, 26, 17, is sweet music. 
My 12, 22, 29, 4, ia to abound. 
My 10, 5, 2, 24, is hearty. 
My 11, 20, 25, 14, is a girl’s name. 
My 28 is a consonant. 
My whole was written by the poet Young. 


286. DouBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In madcap, with frolic and fun ; 

In iron, which is sold by the ton; 

In Plymouth a eettlment old ; 

In debtor, who lacks enough gold; 

In gloves, to be worn on the hand; 

In pining for one’s native land ; 

Two poets’ names these words will disclose, 
Who have long been dead as each one known, 


ANSWERS FOR OCT. 27. 
269. DIAMOND. L 
LIP 
LAWN E 
PEON Y¥ 
8 LY 
N 


270, Hare, mare, bare, pare, tare, rare, care, dare, fare, ware 
271. George Eliot. 
272. Portable. 
273. Chin, china, name, men, amen—Chinamen, 
274. (1.) A stitch in time saves nine. 
(2.) Waste makes want. 
Answers have been received from Nillo 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 26, 1893, 


DILicENncE deserves high commendation. 


Lessons must be prepared for as definitely as an ad- 
dress. 


THE appetites of men used are as good as they are 
bad when abused. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL psychology has not said its last word 
as yet, it has hardly made its bow. 


ORIGINALITY is well in ita place but if it is cheap, 
crude, or weak it loses more than it gains in originality. 


Ixixrno1s has not yet repealed unconditionally the com- 
pulsory school act and the chances are all in favor of 
some sensible school legislation despite vicious politics. 


InpiAnA has a legislator, not a representative of the 
state it is to be hoped, who raises as his war cry, “ Educa- 
tion is not to be required by law any more than religion. 


Is it possible that Chicago will drop clay modeling 
from the course of study? The sub-committee in charge 
of such matters report its discontinuance, and that near 
the dawn of the nineteenth century ! 


New Orleans is to bid heavily for the Superintendents’ 
meeting for February, 1894. Mr. Warren Easton, 
superintendent of the city schools, will come armed 
with the heartiest kind of an invitation. 


Tue Northern Illinois Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution which deserves special prominence : 


** We desire to record eur high estimation of the personal charac. 
ter and services to edycation of the late George Howland of 
Chicago, Consérvative, thonghtfal and wise, his written and 


spoken words will continue to be a source of inepiration to teachers. 
His memory will be honored in Lilinois aa long as free education is. 
ppunted a prime factor in our givilization,’’ 


Moprrn Mersops.—Prof. Alex. E. Frye of San 
Bernardino, Cal., has made the best “fight” for mod- 
modern methods that has been made in many a day. He 
went there three years ago at a much higher salary than 
was customary thereabouts, because they wished for him 
and could only secure him by giving $2,500. This season 
the conservative conservatives opened fire upon his 
methods, and he promptly accepted the challenge and 
made a brilliant defence in the local paper, and finally 
gave a public lecture upon his methods, and the reception 
given bim was nothing less thana grand ovation. The Opera 
House was jammed and the enthusiasm was unbounded. 


Mr. C. W. Cuitps.—It is largely due to the energy, 
discrimination, and wisdom of Principal Childs that the 
San José Normal School has taken rank with Bridge- 
water, Oswego, Millersville, and the other historic institu- 
tions for the training of teachers. This is the largest 
purely professional school, with possibly one exception, in 
the country. In the originating of methods, in the inven- 
tion of devices, in the application of principles, we have 
never seen more satisfactory results than under the skill- 
fal direction of Mr. Childs. The training department is 
second to none, while its apartments are the best we have 
found in the East or West. Nowhere else have we seen 
such a complete working out of the individuality and per- 
sonality of teachers and pupils. Mr. Childs will have no 
teacher in the school who does not early become an expert 
in his subject. Each teacher inspires the students to 
make a specialty of something, actually inventing devices 
and developing original methods. These students, in 
turn, when they become student teachers in the training 
school, develop the same spirit of originality in the model 
school pupils. There is almost nothing of the imitation 
idea or of the “authority” in methods to be seen any- 
where in the institution, and the source of all this person- 
ality is in Mr. Childs, who leads by inspiration of the 
rarest kind. 


Now For THE Exuisit.—It is too late to consider 
what might have been. At last the states have received 
their allotment of space. Massachusetts has 1,900 feet floor 
space for her public school exhibit and 500 feet for nor 
mal school exhibit. Some states receive more, some less. 
Now the only question is how to make the best of the 
space at command. It is in the galleries, so that the 
brilliant plan put forth so attractively a year ago is no 
longer practicable. Each state must do the best possible 
with the space at its command. 

It is an undeniable fact that the ardor of last Septem- 
ber has very largely abated ; that school officers, princi- 
pals, teachers, and pupils have lost their zeal over the 
World’s Fair. To revive it we must forget all disap- 
pointments, maintain a cheerfal silence over the things 
that are not, and work as never before for the greatest 
possible success of the Fair as it can be. Let every one 
reénlist ; let the space available be well filled; let the 
work of preparation be immediately organized; let the 
exhibits be carefally and thoroughly winnowed ; let the 
arrangement be as effective as skill and genius can make 
it; let the exhibit be representative of the best work in 
each state; let each one bend every energy for the success 
of the World’s Fair educationally. 


THE CHICAGO EXCITEMENT. 


Chicago is the cyclonic center educationally just now. 
Tt is all about “fads” and there is no knowing what it 
will amount to or where it will end. Fortunately there 
is a wise head upon the educational throne in Superin- 
tendent Albert G. Lane, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not the power behind the throne in the per- 
sonnel of the school board is equally wise. At present 
Miss Mary E. Bart champions the “ fads” as they choose 
to call music and drawing, as well as German and physi- 
cal culture. Mr. A. S. Trude and Mr. Thomas Brennan 
are attacking these innovations. Left to themselves there 
would seem to be no chance for any prolonged contest, for 
music, drawing, and physical culture are now as uni- 
versally regarded as essentials in all progressive commun- 
ities as the historie “three R’s,” and surely Chicago is 
not “At the Tail End.” But there are complications ; 
there usually are. The issue was made by the movement 


‘it accepts no power that is not active. 


to raise the salaries of the special teachers of music, 
drawing and German and a few principals, without in- 
creasing the pay of “‘ the hard worked teachers,” There 
was war to the knife immediately, special board meet- 
ings were held and the salary sheet was ordered back to 
the committee, and very likely the whole question will 
ultimately be referred to the city council as an unprece- 
dented movement. It looks as though it was the begin- 
ning of a great struggle. The press is ardently enlisted, 
very largely with the teachers, who are now outspoken, 
and against the fads—it seems very strange in this part 
of the world to hear music and drawing classed as fada— 
especially as the Trade-Brennan combine propose to 
sacrifice whatever may be necessary in order to raise the 
salary of the hard-worked teachers. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


“ Knowledge is power” is a saying which has passed 
for an axiom for many generations, but of late it is quite 
the thing to say that knowledge is not power. It is not 
easy to see how any one can get so much satisfaction as 
some appear to get out of the challenging of this long- 
accepted statement. Would any one deny that money is 
power? But money is not a power, except in action or 
as areserve. The miser hoarding his gold in bags and 
boxes finds it no power. He starves by day and is sleep- 
less by night, friendless alwaye, though he has tens of thou- 
sands in gold hidden in his apartments. 

Bat is money any less a power because through a 
miser’s abuse it is powerless? Is it money so long as it 
is thus meanly and miserably hoarded? Money is a 
medium of exchange. Gold may have passed throagh 
the mint and have received the cold impress of the gov- 
ernment die, but is it “money ” unless it is available for 
exchange? It is money so long as it lies in bank vaults 
to represent credit based thereon, but it is not ‘‘ money” 
so long as it is merely hoarded. 

Knowledge is not simply something known. Like 
money, it must be used or held in reserve for the thought 
to bank upon. Knowledge is power when it is in reserve 
as much as when it is in action. 

The weakness in the modern view of knowledge is : that 
The fact is that 
whenever any power is wholly active it is weakness. 
Wherever there is no reserve there is no sufficient power. 
Knowledge is more efficient power in reserve than in 
action. It is always power. That which claims to be 
knowledge, but which is not only inactive but represents 
no probable activity of thought, is no more knowledge 
than the coined gold miserably hoarded is money. 

When scholarly sentiment arrays itself against miserly 
knowledge as the economic sentiment is arrayed against 
him who hoards gold, we shall hear no more of the criti- 
cism that knowledge is not power. But our chief mission 
now is with those whose indiscriminate speech regarding 
knowledge discounts an intellectual bank account or an 
investment in a reserve of “listed” stocks through 
substantial knowledge. 


THE IOWA RESOLUTIONS. 


The JouRNAL readers will appreciate the following 
resolutions, passed by the Iowa State Association at its 
recent meeting. There have been few occurrences that 
reveal more conspicuously the great strides made educa- 
tionally than these resolutions when compared with those 
passed by all such bodies only a few years since and still 
too often presented to the ascociations at the present 
time. These are certainly deserving the prominenve here 
given them. 


1. That the arithmetic work below the high school be simplified 
in matter by the omission of those snbjects not essential to he trans- 
action of ordinary business; and that a clear and logical applica- 
tion of the principles involved, without elaborate demonstrations of 
theory, be made the basia of method. 

2. That a complete and thorough course in arithmetic be given 
after the elements of algebra and geometry have been mastered. 

8. That the ‘text-book teaching” of phyeioal sciences be ban- 
ished from our schools, 

4. That such “‘ busy work ” as is given in primary grades on 
to occupy time be rendered unnecessary by the earlier dismissal of 
the little ones, 

6, That more confidence be placed in the intelligence of children, 
and consequently Jess time be wasted in “‘ bri inging the work down 
to the level of their understanding. a 
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6. That departures from regular school work in the preparation 
for epecial anniversary programs, oratorical contests, and competi- 
tive exhibits should be less frequent, as they are extremely wasteful 
of the children’s time and opportunities. 

7. That more attention be given to the cultivation of right habits 
of study. 

8. That all written work required of pupils be carefully reviewed 
by the teacher and returned in such form as to enable the pupils to 
profit by the indicated criticisms or corrections. - 

9. That greater effort be made to convince the people of the 
immeasurable value of skillful teaching by scholarly teachers. 

10. That care be taken lest too great zeal for popular language 
work be allowed to exclade the essential priaciples of Eoglich gram- 
mar and thus the preparation for the study of advanced English 
and of the classics be weakened. 

11. That more stress be placed upon the importance of securing 
the right spirit of the pupil toward the teacher and toward the 
work. 

12. That the intervals between classes below the high school be 
not more than one half year, in order to facilitate individual promo- 
tions and to protect those who fail to maintain their grade. 

18. That the classes of the high echool be divided into sections 
upon the basis of ability to accomplish work : and that each section 
be allowed to proceed at such pase as it is able. 

14. That the increase of classes involved in the carrying out of 
the preceding recommendation be compensated for, as far as is con- 
sistent, by a corresponding reduction of the length of time of the 
recitation period. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


[This paper is the first of a series delivered by Mr. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston schools, in the Lowell Institute Course at Boston. 
They will be reported, in abstract, in the JOURNAL.] 


The men of Boston, who in 1636 entreated their brother Phile- 
mon Pormont to become schoolmaster for the teaching and nurtur- 
ing of their children, were well-to-do, intelligent English yeomen 
and gentlemen, with some artisans and traders, and a liveral 
sprinkling of scholars. They came to this country to found an 
English and a Paritan state; to reproduce their Enoglish life and 
to provide for its continuance. They came and settled under a 
civil organization, under a corporation in which the ministers had a 
controlling inflaence—university educated men, whose commanding 
scholarship and eloquence had made them shining marks for eccle- 
siaatical persecution. They set up a town system in which all 
action was volantary, while the General Court was the center and 
source of all authority. 

** At a Court holden Sept. 8, 1636, and continued by adjourn- 
ment to the 28:h of the 8th month, Ostober, 1636, the Court agreed 
to give £400 toward a school or eollege; £200 to be paid next year 
and £200 when the work is fiaished.’’ The next year ‘‘ the college 
is ordered to be at Newtowne,”’ the later Cambridge. This act is 
not most significant for its liberality. There was in it a sublime 
faith in the fature, a consciousness of beiog at work on founda- 
tione, of building for all time. There was an intelligent conception 
of the relations of learning to trath; and of trath to civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

In 1642 the Court ‘‘ taking into consideration the great neglect 
of many parents and guardiang in training up their children in 
learning and labor and other employments which may be profit- 
able to the commonwealth,’’ ordered that the selectmen of every 
town shall have power to take account of all parents and masters 
as to their children’s education and employment, and to see that 
the children can read and understand the principles of religion and 
the capital laws of the country, and that they are put to some use- 
fal work. ‘‘ Profitable to the commonwealth ” expresses the prin- 
ciple underlying this law. ‘‘ The good education of children is of 
singular behoof and benefit to any commonwealth ’’ saya the pre- 
amble to the revision of this law, a few years later. They called 
illiteracy barbarisv, and therefore, not for the church’s sake nor 
for the child's sake, bat for the sake of the commonwealth they 
insisted on universal education. This law was not a dead letter 
as the records of the towns abundantly show. 

Five years later, 1647, was enacted the law which is the real 
foundation of the Massachusetts school system. So far all had 
been voluntary, and there was danger taat the public spirit of the 
first settlers would be chilled by a narrow regard for private inter- 
est. A law was framed so broad and generous in its scope, so exact 
yet so elastic in its provisions, that with a single addition it euf- 
ficed for a handred and forty years of Massachusetts history. It 
contained in embryo the whole school system of Massachusetts as 
we know it to-day. 


**It being one chiefe proiect of yt ould deluder, Satan, to keepe 
men from the knowledge of y® Scriptures, as in form* times by 
keeping y»™ in an unknowne tongue, so in these latt™ times by 
perswading from y® use of tongues, y* so at least 5° true sence 
& meaning of y® originall mignt! be clouded by false glosses of 
saint seeming deceivers, y* learning may not be buried in y® 
grave of of fathT™® in y¢ church and comonwealth, the Lord as- 
sisting eT endeavot s. 

It is therefore ord"ed, y* evty towneship in this iurisdiction, 
y® Lord hath increased to y® number of 50 houshold's, 
shall then forthw*t® appoint one w*® in their towne to teach all such 
children as shall resort to him to write & reade, whose wages shall 
be paid eith™ by y® parents or mast’ of such children, or by y® in- 
habitants in gen*all, by way of supply, as y® maior pt. of those 
prndeptials of towne shall wppoint; provided, thove 


y* send their children be ‘not oppressed by paying much more y ® 
they can have y™ taught for in'othe™ townes; & it is furth™ ordered, 
y* where any towne shall increase to y° numbt of 100 families or 
househould™, they shall set up a gramgr echoole, thereof 
being able to instruct youth so farr as they may be fited for y° 
university, provided, yt if any towne neglect y® performance 
hereof above one yeare,” yt every such towne shall pay 5 to y® 
next schoole till they shall perfo-me this order.” 

An analysis of these laws discovers the principles upon which 
Massachuseits school history rests. 

1. The universal education of youth is essential to the well-being 
of the state. 

2. The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily upon 
the parent. 

8. The state has a right to enforce this obligation. The law of 
1642 did not prescribe how or where children should be taught, but 
the state claimed and exercised the right to know whether the child 
was educated, and to know it through officers appointed for that 
purpose. 

4, The state may fix » standard, which shall determine the kind 
of education, and the minimum amount. Bat avhile these laws de- 
creed compulsory edacation, they did not make school attendance 


compulsory. Children need not resort to the master if they were FK 


educated elsewhere. 

5. Pablic money raised by a general tax may be used to provide 
such education as the state requires. 

6. Education higher than the rudiments may be supplied by the 
state. 

The child is to be edacated, not to advance his personal interests, 
but because the state will suffer if he is not educated. The state 
provides schools, not to relieve the parent, nor because it can 
educate better than the parent, but: because it can thereby 
better enforce the obligation it imposes. These pricciples, in- 
corporated into the earliest statutes, have been a part of Massa- 
chusetts history from the beginning. The Massachusetts Puritans 
did not evolve these ideas of popular edacation from their own con- 
sciousness. Neither the compulsory policy nor the argaments by 
which it was supported were of their own originatiog. Neither 
wera they pioneers in the scope of the education which they pro- 
posed. All these matters had been under discussion for a century 
in the literature of the Raformation. In Scotland and on the Con- 
tinent these principles had been reduced to practice, while in the 
elementary and grammar schools of Exgland the colonists had re- 
ceived an education which they would make universal. Bat in 
Germany and in Holland and in Scotland achools were imposed 
upon the people by authority. In Massachusetts the people estab- 
lished the educational system for themselves and their posterity. 

The superabounding glory of these men was, not that they had 
convictions, for these they shared with a great multitude, but that 
they had the courage of their convictions, and that that courage 
mounted with the occasion. From the hour in which they set foot 
in Massachusetts, they felt that they had a country, and they be- 
gan to plan for posterity before the grass was yet green on the 
graves of the earliest victims of the first New Eogland winter. We 
honor the fathers for their faith, their patriotiem, their courage 
and their liberality, even more than for the largeness of their views 
and the profound sagacity of their plane. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Philadelphia has 130,694 pupils in her public schools. 

There are 4 876 students in the University of Berlin, the largest 
number in its history. 

Oat-of-school Boston is earnest in its demand for more man- 
ual training in the schools. 

The Princeton claes of ’82 will erect as a class memorial an 
arched gateway to the college campus costing $5000. 

Dr. MeCosh of Princeton has been elected to the chairmanship of 
rational psychology of the International Council of Education at 
Chicago next Jaly. 

The Brimmer School Association, Q. E. Dickerman, principal, 
had the best reunion in its history this winter. It was every way 
representative both of the school and of Boston. The speaking 
was eminently wise and witty. 

Dr. T. M. Balliet of Springfield is delivering a series of lectures 
on ** The Psychology of Manual Traiving’’ at the Boston Normal 
School Hall, before Mr. Larason’s sloyd training class. The sub- 
jects of the lectures are as follows: ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Per- 
ception, and other Mental Processes,’ ‘‘The Training of the 
Senses,’ ‘‘The Relation of Muscle to Will and Character,’’ 
** Habit: Its Physical Basis and Educational Bearing.’’ Dr. Bal- 
liet has made a study of this subjsct from a more echolarly stand- 
point than any other men in the country, perhaps, and he has no 
superior in the art of popularizing psychological subjecte. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy commenced this year's 
work in an open meeting, attended by over 600 grammar school 
teachers and prin ipals, Thursday, Jan. 19. Mr. Llenry G. 
Schneider, special teacher of drawing in Grammar School No. 90 
presented a paper on a feature of the course of ‘‘ Form Study and 
Drawing "’ peculiar to New York City school. The methods pre- 
sented in ‘‘ The Leaf and Flower Stady for Design,”’ were origival 
and interesting and illustrated by an exhibit of the work! of the 
scholars in the eight grades, resul'ing from a year’s operation in 
Grammar School No. 90, The president, E. A. Page of Gramm:r 
School No. 77, asked the secretary to read these announccoments for 
the next meetings, Feb. 15, J. N. L. Hunt, LL.D., of the city 
board of education will read a paper on ‘‘ The Kindergarten ’’ to 
be followed in March by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., 8. Commie. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A HUMORIST’S PLIGUT. 
has passed, finds 
Me on the verge of tears; 
For the leap year joke I've jist thought of 
I'll have to keep four yeara,— Puck, 
OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS, 
Hostess—Will you have a piece of pie, Georgie ? 
ie—Yeosm; but please make it double siza, because ma told 
me not to ask for two pieces. — Good News. 


NO NEED OF IT. 


Maud—Why don’t Milly light the gas when she knows that Mr. 
Ol\dewain is coming ? 
Gertrude—Oh, he’s an old flame! —Inéer Ocean. 


HARD FATE, 


Little Dot—Oh, dear! I wish I wasn’t a girl, 
Teavher—Youdo! Why? 
Little Dot—Cause I like to sit with the boys.—Good News. 


TIARD, 


**You were always a fault-fioder,’’ growled his wife. ‘' Yes, 
dear,’’ responded the husband, meekly, ‘‘ found you.’’— Det: oit 
ree 


WOMAN GRAMMATICALLY CONSIDERED, 


The following are some of the geveral roles for considering 
woman grammatically, as laid down by the speaker: 

Asa noun she is the objective case. _ 

As a pronoun she stands for herself. 

As a verb, imperative mood, preeent tense, when she desires you 
to serve her, bat subjanctive mood and future tense when you ask 
her to marry you. 

As an adjective she is the superlative degree. 

As a copjanction sha is a failare, for her sentences are not con- 
nected. 

Asan exclamation—perenpial. 

I cannot say the is an adverh, for she does not modify anything. 

As an article, indefinite, but worth the world to any man. 

I love her in any mood or case, especially the indicative mood and 
possessive case, but always ia the feminine gender.—Louisvtlle 
Commercial. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
Boston, Fen. 21, 22, 23, 1893. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA, PRESIDENT. 


Leading Papers and Addresses. 


1. William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, ‘ What do 
school statistics teach in reepect to the moral inflaence of educa- 
tion ?”” 

2. Andrew S. Draper, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, “ Plans of organization for school purposes in large cities.’’ 

8. Henry Sabin, editor of Towa School Journal, Des Moines, 
Iowa, ‘‘ The grading of country schools.”’ 

4. Addison B. Poland, State Superintendent of Schools of New 
Jersey, ‘‘ The graded system of the rural schools of New Jersey.’’ 

5. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 
New York, ‘‘ The supervision of city schools.”’ 

6. D. J. Waller, Jr., State Saperintendent of Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘ The supervision of country schools.’’ 

7. Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: ‘‘ The reconstruction of the grammar school course.” 

8. Francis Cogswell, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ The Cambridge experiment.”’ 

9. The Scholastic and Professiona! Training of Teachers. 

(a) Aaron Gove, Saperintendent of Schools, Danver,Colorado : 
‘* Sources of supply of teachers in city schools.” 

(b) Thomas M. Balliet, Sape.intendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts: ‘What can’ be doneto incr.ase the ¢ffi- 
ciency of teachers in actual service ?’’ 

(c) J. M. Greenwood, Saperintendent of Schools, K insas City, 
Missouri: ‘‘ What shall be done with non-progressive or retro- 
sive teachers ?’’ 

10. The Comparative Merits cf Literature and Tustory for 
Moral Culture : 

(a) Charles De Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania : '*The value of literature for moral calture.”’ 

(b) Charles M. Andrews, Professor of Literature, Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania: ‘‘ The value of history for moral calture.’”’ 
11. Albert P. Marble, Saperiatendent of Scho Is, Worcester, 

Massachusetts: ‘* The study of Eoglish in public schools.’”’ 

12. Virgil G. Cartis, Superintendent of Schools, New [aven, 
Connecticut : Wood-work in grammar schools.’’ 

13. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, 
Texas: ‘“ Examinations and promotions in elementary echools.”’ 

14, W. Hodson Shaw, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Eag- 
land: University extension in its relation to public edacation.”’ 


LIST OF ROADS MAKING REDUCTION, 


Boston & Albany R ; Fitchburg R R ; Addison & Pennsylvania; 
Allegheny Valley; Baltimore & Ohto (Parker:burg, Bellaire and 
Wheeling. and East thereof): Baithnore & Potomac Benpington & 
Kutland; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsobuig; Oamden & Atlantic; Cen- 
tral or New Jersey; Central Vermont; Unautauquan Lake (for busi- 
ness to points in Trunk Line territory) ; Chesapexke & Onio (Charles. 
ton. W. Va, and Fast therecf); Uumberiaud Valley; Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co ; Delaware Lackawanna & Westero; E mira, Cort- 
land & Northern; Fall Brook Cuai co ; #itenburg; Western New 
York & Pennsylvania; West shor-; New York & New Evgiaod R R ; 
Old Colony ilroad; Fenda, Jobnstown & Gloversville; Gr nd 
Truvk; Lehigh Valiey; New York Ventral & dudsoa River (Harlem 
Division exceoted): Lake Erie & West New York; Lake Erie & 
Western (Buffalo. Dunkirk, and Salamanca, and East thereof); New 
York, Ontario & Western; New York, Phiiadelpnia & Norfolk; 
Northern Central; Pennsy!vania; Phiadelphia & Erie; Philade!phia 
& Reading; Phitadeiphia, Wilmington & Baltimore; Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg; West Jersey; Wilmington & Northern. 

wishing rooms advance may communicate with 
the local committee, Supt., E. P. Seaver of Boston, or Supt. O. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 

correct names addresses wit necessarily 

-—d wee, bat thas we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
Ppondence. 


SPELLING IN NEW YORK. 


The state of New York, through the department of education, 
is looking up the spelling of the teachers. In each of fifty-eight 
county institutes one hundred words have been given out for spelling. 
Here are the results in a sampleof the work. There were three 
county inatitates held the last week in December with a total at- 
tendance of 291 teachers. The figures show how many of the 291 
missed the word: Alacrity 86, apothecaries 67, accommodate 140, 
accrued 81, ast matic 69, abridgment 187, avaricious 94, alphabet- 
ical 39, affirmation 60, beneficent 125, collegiate 46, committees 
110, censurable 93, consoled 14, coalesce 141, ceremonial 52, chris- 
tening 45, consensus 230, debility 9, differentiate 129, duplicates 13, 
dominance 118, declaration 23, dismissal 31, diptheria 104, extolled 
129, elementary 20, effervescent 106, economic 70, emissary 
141, embarrass 169, favorites 14, feminine 33, February 
81, financial 30, gallows 69, grammatical 50, guarantee 95, homily 
90, inseparable 77, incomparable 94, intelligent 36, Ithaca 133, im- 
potent 44, inimitable 74, impetus 86, intercede 30, inflammatory 
170, limiting 11, legislatare 44, liberal 7, lathes 53, legality 23, 
mirrors 22, marriageable 98, matinee 68, moneys 106, medicinal 
42, mercantile 81, malign 103, nutritious 92, nullify 54, omitted 41, 
obsequies 78, pluralities 28, prejudice 112, parliamentary 132, per- 
missible 180, professor 61, quarantine 82, pitiless 44, phosphores- 
cence 171, partisan 57, paroled 93, Poughkeepsie 51, possessed 51, 
regretting 60, rheumatic 32, requirement 25, resistance 30, soffrage 
118, sensible 40, suffices 43, soliloquy 125, sustenance 95, Susque- 
hana 59, suicidal 51, sewerage 57, suburbs 82, subordinate 22, sine- 
cure 128, susceptible 93, Tennessee 55, Tammany 18, umbrellas 
25, vestibule 34, weird 139; inheritance 48. 


THE GOVERNOR’S DINNER PARTY. 


The Dixon Pencil Company, of Jersey City, once had a clever 
query in one of their advertisements of American Graphite Pencils, 
which was neatly and humorously answered by a North Carolina 
school principal. The query was the following: The Governor of 
Kgovjni, a very mean man, wishing to give a very small dinner 
party, invited his father’s brother-in-law, his brother’s father-in- 
aw, his father-in-law’s brother, and his brother-in-law’s father. 
How many guests were there ? 

The following was the solution: None; the Governor dined 
alone. The Governor was a widower with a marriageable daughter 
and a marriageable sister. The Governor's father was also a 
widower,—a little disfigured perhaps, but still in the ring. 

The Governor and hia father married sisters. 

(1) Thus the Governor became his father’s brother-in-law. 

(2) The Governor's brother married the Governor’s step-daughter, 
thus the Governor became his brother’s father-in-law. 

(3) The Governor’s father-in-law married the Governor's sister, 
thus the Governor became his father-in-law’s brother. 

(4) The Governor’s brother-in-law married the Governor’é 
daughter, thus the Governor became his brother-in-law’s father. 

(5) ‘The Governor therefore dined alone. 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


An Englishman writing to a London paper quotes a whimsical 
little story told by Tennyson. ‘‘ It was, I think, in the year 1855,”’ 
says this correspondent, “* that I was visitiag in Lincolnshire, and 
my host proposed that we should call on the Turners, on the chance 
of finding Tennyson there. He had just arrived, a few days before, 
and was, fortunately, at home. My friend, as a Lincolnshire man, 
was already acquainted with him, and began at once to draw him 
out. This was no easy task, for, as he said afterward, ‘ Tennyson 
is just like a sleeping lion who requires a great deal of stirring up 
before he will roar.’ At last, howeyer, the desired roar came. 
The conversation turned on education and the spread of scientific 
knowledge. ‘ Yes,’ said Tennyson, ‘ it is spreading, and it is erush- 
ing all the romance and poetry eut of children’s lives. It was only 
yesterday I was walking in the fields with one of my nephews—a 
little chap of eight or ten—when we came toa fairy ring. ‘ Look,’ 
I said, ‘ look here, my boy; here isa fairy ring.’ ‘ A what, uncle?’ 
he said. ‘ Why, a fairy ring. The old folks would tell you that 
these fairy rings are so called because the fairies were dancing here 
last night.’ ‘Ob, uncle,’ he replied, quite gravely, ‘it is well 
known that these fairy rings, as you call them, are caused by a 


species of fungus.’ ’’ 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,’”’—HOW IT WAS 
WRITTEN. 


One afternoon in September, 1814, a party of Baltimore gentle- 
men, grieved at the defeat of the American troops at North Point, 
met together in an old house at Upper Marlborough, and there 
formed a plan for capturing some of the British soldiers who 
would pass through the village that night. Meanwhile the main 
body of the British army had gone on to a point some distance be- 
yond, Their plans were so well laid that they actually took over 
twenty men prisoners and put them in “ darance vile.’’ News of 
this attack was, however, carried to the British fleet beyond by one 
man who contrived his escape, and the tables were unexpectedly 
turned. A detachment of Britishera descended on the village, 
compelled the liberation of the Evglish soldiers, and took as their 
prisoners the gentlemen who had planned the capture. 

Angered by what they considered a violation of the rules of war, 
the British colonel in command refused to allow the gentlemen, 
who were all asleep in their beds, time even to dress. They were 
placed on horseback and carried toa British ship, hooted and 
jeered at, Dr. Beans, with whom the idea of the capture had 
originated, being especially insulted. A day or two later all bnt 
the poor doctor were set free, but he was detained as a valuable 
prize worthy of taking back to England. 

Meanwhile his friends in Baltimore went to work with a hearty 
will to obtain his release, and as he had been known on more than 
one oceagion to have treated wounded British soldiers with great 
kindness, bis niece, a girl of eighteen, ventured herself to write a 
strong appeal to the English officer in command of the fleet. She 


succeeded in persuading a Mr. Francis Key to take the letter with 
a flag of trace, and the young man, procuring a emall boat and 
permiesion to use the white flag, set out. He boarded the admiral’s 
vessel in safety, but found preparations for the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry in full Swing, and, as a consequence, he was de- 
tained by Admiral Cockbarn’s orders. 

It was a moment of most critical importance, for with the fall 
of McHenry Baltimore’s doom was sealed, and we can easily fancy 
Mr. Key’s feelings as from the English flag-ship he watched dur- 
ing the long hours of that day and night the furious onslaught 
upon the fort. So long as daylight lasted, he could scarcely take 
his eyes from the flag floating from the fort, and with feverish 
apxiety he hailed the ‘‘dawn’s early light.”’ The first break of 
day showed him his country’s flag proudly floating to the breeze, 
and in the first ‘‘ enthusiasm of rapture,’’ as he told a friend, he 
wrote the verses dear to every American heart, ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.”’ — Harper's Young People. 


BLUE EYES AND GREAT MEN. 


In a recent article The London Optician says: Blue eyes have 
always predominated among the great men of the world. Socrates, 
Shakespeare, Lecke, Bacon, Milton, Goethe, Franklin, Napoleon, 
and Renan all bad blue eyes. The eyes of Bismarck, Gladstone, 
Huxley, Virchow, and Buchner are also of this color, and all the 
presidents of the United States except General Harrieon enjoyed 
the same cernlean color as to their optics. 


A DISTINGUISHED NOVELIST’S VIEW OF HIS CRAFT. 


Perhaps that is, after all, the best answer to the question, 
‘\What is a novel?’? It is, or ought to be, a pocket-stage. 
Ssenery, light, shade, the actors themselves, are made of words 
and nothing but words, more or less cleverly put together. A play is 
good in proportion as it represents the more dramatic, passionate, ro- 
mantic, or humorous sides of real life. A novel is excellent ac- 
cording to the degree in which it procures the illusions of a good 
play—but it must not be forgotten that the play is the thing, and 
that illusion is eminently necessary to success. What am I, a 
novel-writer, trying todo ? Iam trying, with auch limited means 
as I have at my disposal, to make little pocket-theatres out of 
words. I am trying to be architect, scene painter, upholsterer, 
dramatist, and atage-manager, all at once. Is it any wonder if we 
novelists do not succeed as well as we conld wish, when we try to 


be masters of so many trades ? 
—F. Marion Crawford, in the Forum. 


NEWSPAPER GEOGRAPHY. 


In a recent communication to the JOURNAL, a contributor ex- 
pressed regret that the accounts of the eruptions of Mauna Loa in 
text-books were so flat and uninteresting compared with the thrilling 
descriptions found in the newspapers and magaziner. Now in thie 
instance, as a matter of fact, the school-bouks are right and the 
newspapers are wrong. ‘There are no thrillinf& evente,’’ convul- 
sions, nor extraordiuary phenomena of any kind attending the 
eruptions of Hawaiian volcanoes, The volcanoes of Hawaii con- 
siat of three cratera or calderas in different parts of the summit of 
the high plateau composing the island, and the eruption of any one 
of these consists merely in the rise of the lava to euch a height 
that it overflows at the lowest point of the crater’s rim. There 
are no explosions, conflagrations, nor ‘‘ fireworks’’ of any deacrip- 
tion—nothing more than a sluggish flow of lava. Text-book 
geogrephy is not always accurate, and it is rarely thrilling in style; 
on the whole, however, it is rather more useful than newspape 
geography. Z. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can you give the origin of the fashion of saying ‘‘ God bless 
you!’ after sneezing ? J. McD. 


— Please name the author of ‘‘ Carfew Must not Ring To-night.’’ 


Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 


— Is it true that Jewish law requires separate crmohorign F r 


I have seen this fact so stated, but think it is not invariably 
obeyed. 

— How many of our presidents have been elected for a second 
term ? Please name them. M. F. S. 

Kight presidents; namely, George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
sop, James Madison, James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, U. S. Grant, and Grover Cleveland. 


-— In the “ This and That’’ column of tha JoURNAL of the 12th 
inst. it was eaid that ‘‘ only four women who have presided over 
the White House during former administrations are now living,— 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs, Cleveland, Mrs. Garfield, and Mrs. Harriet Lave 
Johnson.’’ One name should be added to this list, that of Mrs. 
John E, McElroy of Albany, N. Y., sister of the late Chester A. 
Arthur, who presided over the White House during his edminis- 
tration. W. F. W., Albany. 


— Does heat, applied to a body, increase its weight; i. ¢., does 
heat create weight? Taking for illustration a quotation from 
Steele’s New Physics: “ A rise of 45 C. in the temperature, which 
may occur during a eummer’s day, will lengthen a bar of wrought 
iron 10 inches long 54, of an inch, and if the ends are fastened, 
exert a strain of 50 tons.”” In that case, would there be any meas- 
urable increase in weight, or are there any theories which assume 
such increase ? B. M. D. 

In answer to this query, I say decidedly there is no theory of 
which Iam aware, now current, that aseumes that heat imparts 
weight to matter. For a long time the corpuscular theory of heat, 
the theory that it consisted of exceedingly minute, weightless parti- 
cles, held the field against the present theory, which assumes that 
heat is due entirely to the energy of the vibrations of heated bodies. 
If Newton had not bolstered up the corpusculsr theory of heat, it 
could never have lasted, as it did, into the present century. You 
would do well to consult Clerk-Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, repub- 
lished in this country by D. Appleton & Co. J. A.B. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue History or Earty Enauisa Lirerature. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. New York: Macmillan & Co. 500 pp. 
Price $2 50. 

In this volume Stopford Brooke tells the story of the origin of 
English poetry, beginning in the home on the mainland, and con- 
tinuing on the island down to the time of King Alfred’s accession. 
starting with the songs of the minstrels of the halls of kings and 
nobles in the old home, Beowulf furnishes the transition to the 
island. Three chapters are devoted to this work and to the ‘‘ Fight 
at Liousburg.’’ The conquest, armour, and war furnish the themes 
which precede the settlement of poetry under the new conditions, 
with the Sea as the great inspirer. Christianity and monasticiem 
make firm their hold on literature, preceding its rise in North- 
umbria, culminating in Caedmon. Six chapters are devoted to the 
Caedmonian poems. After the period of Cynewulf and his school, 
this, the first great epoch of English poetry, comes to a close with 
the school of York, with Ecgberht, and Aethelberht, and Alcuin, 
teacher of the first English University. 

Throughout the story Mr. Brooke keeps close the union of the 
growth of the people and their political history, and the influence 
of these upon and by the literature, especially the poetic form 
which has always been such a natural expression of English feel- 
ings. Even in this earliest time we are shown the developed bad 
of much that is the greatest glory of English song. ‘‘ Here too we 
can best discern, and here isolate most easily, those elements in 
English character which, existing before the race was mixed, have 
been not the cause of our poetry, but the cause why the poetry has 
been of eo high an excellence, that steady consistency of national 
character, that clinging through all difficulty to the aim in view 
that unrelenting curiosity, that desire to better what has been done, 
which, though not art themeelves, are the effectual powers which 
enable art to strive, to geek, and at last to reach its goal.’’ 

The work of the writer has been chiefly in telling of the growth 
of the poetry, and of the interaction of the political and social 
forces which have made it what it is. Of the poems themselves he 
does not say much, and that only which is necessary to understand- 
ing them. They are left to speak for themselves in the transla- 
tions which form the most valuable portion of the book. This in- 
deed is the aim in view, to enable the masa of readers who could 
not know these poems otherwise, to get something of their beauty 
and charm, and thus lead to a deepsr study of them. The trans- 
lation has been a great work, admirably accomplished. Mr. 
Brooke has chosen a verse that preserves, so far as this ia attair- 
able, the ring and melody of the old songs, while the diction has 
jast that tinge of the old English langaage which though intel- 
ligible, gives one the feeling of another time. Every student ¢f our 
English tongue and literature must be gratefal for the additional 
debt under which Stopford Brooke has placed us all. 


HAUPTFAKTA AUS DER GESCHICRTE DER DEUTSCHEN 
LirTERATUR. By Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Bosten: Carl 
Schoenhof. 99 pp, 8} x6. Price, 75 cts. 

Dr. Bernhardt hes made one more addition to the admirable list 
of works through which he had done so much to stimulate the 
study of the German language and literature in America. This 
‘‘ short history of the poetical literature (the prose element is by no 
means neglected) of Germany from the oldest times to the present ’’ 
comprisea the lectures given to his classes in the Washington High 
School, lectures which take this form becanse there is no work 
available covering the field satisfactorily. ‘‘ What I needed,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ was ashort history of German literature which would yet 
present the subject matter in an attractive form and would show 
how the literary productions of each period were only the exponents 
of the social and intellectual life of their respective timer, and also 
what factors have helped to give the literature of the Fatherland its 
peculiar character among the literatures of the world. In thst 
ideal compendium I wiehed also to find hipts as to the mutual rela- 
tions of German and Englieh-American literature, since I had fre- 
quently experienced that by drawing such parallels the interest of 
the students was easily aroused and kept alive.’’ Noone who has 
followed the work of Dr. Bernhardt durivg the past few years can 
question his ample qualifications for making auch an ideal a reality. 
It ia a book which every lover of the literature of Germany will 
want as a working companion and compendium, while for class use 
it is certainly uneurpassed. The value of the book is greatly in- 
creased by the thoughtfulness of the publishers in interleaving it, 
the large pages giving ample room for note taking, the copying of 
selections, insertion of photographs, additions which add so greatly 
to the value of one’s companion books, 

A Lirerary GuIDE ror Home anp Scuoon. By M 
Alice Caller. New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. 205 pp. 
Miss Caller prepared these liste of books primarily for her pupils 

in the Alabama Conference Female College. They have grown 
until, as now presented, the would-be reader is offered an admirable 
selection of the best books, in history, biography, pcetry, criticiem, 
and fiction. There are chapters upon the selection of reading 
matter, the choiee of books, how to read, and the Bible. It is im- 
possible for one to read these without feeling how great was the 
good fortune of the girls who have come under the personal infla- 
ence of the fine character and jadgment of the author. A ten 
years’ course of reading for girla from seven to seventeen, both as 
study and as collateral reading, is outlined and explained; while 
some additions are made for their brothers. There are schemes of 
reading in English and American history. The books named 
throughout are such as may be readily obtained, and references are 
made to the publishing houses. The hints upon the selection and 
purchaze of books are excellent for those away from the large book 
centers. One section is devoted to the best current literature for 
teachers, and the JOURNAL takes this opportunity to ex press its 
appreciation of Mies Caller’s excellent judgment. 


A PLEA For THE GospeL. By George D. Herron, D.D. 

New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. Parti-cloth, 75 ote. 

This is a new volume of addresses by the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Burlington, Iowa. Two of the four sermons 
were delivered before clerical unions in western cities; the other 
two before state ecclesiastical associations. Fragments of these ser- 
mous have been widely published and discuased.@ Mr. Herron’s 
message is given with earnestness and eloquence, and to hia plea for 
righteousness and peace, justice and brotherhood, all denomina- 
tions may cordially respond, 

AupEn’s DauGaTeR AND OTHER STORIES OF 
OLONIAL Times. By Jane G. Austin. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Theee stories by the popu’ar author of ‘Standish of Standish,” 
and other works bared on life in the old Piymouth Colony, were 
mostly written before the appesrance of her larger works and have 
been seen in the different magazives. They are iota eense amateur- 
ish and have a certain “ fermentation of fancy,” the author having 
given in some of the sketches an over-free rein to her imegination ; 
but for all that they are of decided interest and quite worthy of 
presentation in book form. The reading public is greatly indebted 
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to Mies Austin for opening up and exploring the rich mine of 
romance buried so long beneath Plymouth Rock and the pilgrim 
soil of Massachusetts, which but for her would apparently have 
lain forever hidden under what has seemed till now a cold and for- 
bidding prospect ground to the atory-teller. 


CotuMBIAN SELECTIONS roR Home anp Scnoon. By 
Henry B. Carrington, U. 8S. A.. LL.D. With tributes to Col- 
ambos. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Cloth. Price, 750. 
In the vast amount of Columbian literature designed to inspire 

patriotism to which our nation’s birthday has given rise, Ge.eral 
Carrivgton’s work is distinctly noticeable. It is the result of years 
of careful historical research and cannot but prove of permanent 
value as an admirable compilation of standard selections from the 
patriotic oratory and literature of all ages and countries. Amer- 
ican citizenship is of the most composite order and for this reason 
especially do we need to arouse a strong and living love of country ; 
and as the corner stone of our liberty is the free public school, it is 
evident that here first of all should be inculcated the Jeasons of ita 
purchase and preservation. For this purpose Gen. Carrington’s 
book is well suited. Though especially serviceable in normal and 
advanced schools, the selections are by no means beyond the com- 
prehension of less mature minds. The introductory symposium 
upon Colambus includes tributes from Noah Webster, Washington 
Irving, Joel Barlow, Robert C. Winthrop, ete , also the author’s 
own poem ‘‘ Christopherus, the Christ-Bearer,’’ lately published in 
pamphlet form. Then follows a section upon the Patriotism of 
Oar Founders iucluding prose and verse selections by such au- 
thors as Mrs. Hemans, John Pierpont, Charles Sprague, Edward 
Everett, Francis Greenwood, and others. The remaining sections 
are devoted to pieces upon the development of American independ- 
ence, memorials of Washington, obligations of Americans, and 
patriotic and national hymns, songs, and odes. A number of pro- 
grams for use in schools in observing patriotic occasions, flag ex- 
ercises, and a variety of lesser matter are also given. It would be 
difficult to discover io this work an omission of anything worthy 
concerning the subject, and in this the Columbian year it will very 
properly find a place in many homes, libraries, and echools, 


Heatu’s Enouisn Cxassics now includes an excellent 
school edition of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, ecarefally intro- 
duced, edited and annotated by Vida D. Scudder, M.A., of Welles- 
ley College. This drama, principally on account of ita length and 
difficulty, has been but little used in the classroom. Through this 
admirable edition it can now be critically studied, both as a work 
of art and as an historic prodact. Besides the notes and bibliog- 
raphy, there is a scholarly series of suggestions for comparison of 
this work with the| Prometheus Bound of Aischuylus, with numerous 
quotations from the Greek. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. Price, 
cloth, 60 ots. 


GreoreE Bett & Co, London and New York, have 
published a valuable little pamphlet by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Why Hygieni: Congrasses Fail, being some lessons taught by the 
International Congress of 1891. It is am argument for unity in 
effort by all the many agencies now at work “ to advance temper- 
ance and purity, justice to women and children, to the poor and 
weak, and to the humble animals our fellow creatures.’’ 


Srx parts of Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary of the 
Engiish and German Languages bave already been issued, bringing 
the definitions of English words down to include ‘‘damsel.’’ The 
work shows a wonderful thoroughness in the extent of the defini- 
tions, including the most colloquial and technical meanings. The 
International News Company, New York. Each part, 50 ots. 


Prov. A. Macraruane of the University of Texas 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, has published in 
pamphlet form of 118 pages the Principles of the Algebra of Physics. 
This is the text of a paper read before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science last August. It is a comprehensive 
statement of the mathematical foundation of physics. 


Wenvover Hovss, by Adelaide L. Rouse, is a thor- 
oughly interesting story of life in a fine and epacious mansion which 
is brightened by the presence of little Paul, a waif who comes mys- 
teriously into the home, bringing to light an old love and an old 
quarrel, which both end happily. Ameriean Sundsy School Union, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Criminology; By Arthur MacDonald; price, $2.00. New Yorkr 
Funk & Wagnalis. 

Catechism of Hygiene; by J. F. Edwards. Philadelphia: Joseph 
F. Edwards. M.D 

Sheliey’s Promethus Unbound; edited by Vida D. Scudder, M.A ; 

rice. 65 cents——Dumas’ Le Duc de Beaufort; edited by D. B. 

itchen; price, 30 cents——Ssnd’s La M re du Diable; edited by F. 
©. de Sumichrast; price, 30 cents——Heyse’s L’Anabbrata; edited by 
Dr. W. Bernhardt; price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Our Children of the Slumss by Annie Bronson King; price. 50 cts. 
New York: D. D, Merrill Co. 

Advice to Women; by Florence Stackpole; price, 50 cents. New 
York: J.8 Ogilvie. 

The Crime of Caste; by Benjamin R. Davenport. Philadelphia: 
Keystone Pub. Co. 

Baccalaureate and other Sermons and Addresses; by Edward Allen 
Tanner; price. $1.50. Chicago: Fieming H. Revell Co. 

Principies of Education; by Maice'm Mac Vicar, Ph D ; price, 70 
cents——Extracts from Eutropius; edited by J. B. Greenough; price, 
25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Brief History of Political Parties of the United States; by J. L. 
Pickard, LL.D. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Co. 

First Days Among the Contrabands; by Eiizabeth Hyde Botume; 
price, $1 25—Let Him First Be a Man and Other Essays on Education ; 

y W. H Venable, LL.D.; price, $125. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Guide to the Knowledge of God; by A. Gratry; price, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

The Unending Genesis; by H. M. Simmons; price, 25 cents——The 
Gospel of Matthew in Greek; edited by Alex Kerr and Hubert 
Cushing Tolman; price, 50 cents. Chicago: OC. H. Kerr. 

A Method of English; Part I.; by James Gow; price, 60 cents—— 
Pioneers of Science; by Oliver Lodge; price, $2 00——Review of 
by M. Williams; price, $2.60. New York: 

acmilian 

The Charms and Secrets of Good Conversation; by Theodore E. 
Schmauk. New York: John B. Alden. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


CATALOGUES: Salem (Mass) High School Library Catalogue—— 
Cincinnati Technical School——John Hopkins University——Connecti- 
cut School Documents. 

Causes of the American Revolution; by James A. Woodburn; price, 
50 cents——The Social Condition of Labor; by E. R. L. Gould; price, 
50 cents. Baltimore: Johus Hopkins Press. 

The Rural School Problem; by James H. Blodgett; reprinted from 
American Anthropologist. 

Reports: Board of Regents——University of Michigan——¥lorida 
Schoois—-New Jersey Schools—-North Carolina—-Board of Directors 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Library. 

Report of the Postmaster General of the U. 8.——Reports from the 
Consuls ef the U. 8. Nos, 143, 144, 145 and 146. Washington: Govern: 
ment Printing Office 

Course of Study of Braddock Publio Schools. Braddock, Peun,: 
Daily News. 

The Text-Books of Comenius; Addresses by W. H. Maxwell, 
Syracuse: OC. W Bardeen, 


Holiday Meetings. 


OHIO. 


The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute held its twenty-fourth 
annual session at Columbus, December 27-30. Miss Margaret 
Satherland, principal of the Normal gave a lecture on grammar. 
This was one of the literary gems of the meeting. 


Professor Darat lectured on “ Arithmetic.”” He bad a fine ex- 
hibit of solids, ete., which he used to illastrate certain principles. 
Dr. Nelson talked on ‘‘ Physiology,”’ and Hon. C. C. Miller, gave 
an interesting address on “ Orthography.”’ 

New rules for the government of applicants fur certificates have 
been formulated by County School Examiners A. B. Coit, J. A. 
Wilcox, and C. L. Dickey to go into effect the first of the year. 

Mr. C. C. Miller on the subject of ‘‘ Geography,’’ maintained 
that every reader should be posted as to the general geography of 
the world. A thorough history of geography is obtained by the 
stady of commerce, war, and abundance of missionary zeal and by 
a Jove of this study for ite own sake, 

“ Pedagogy ’’ was discussed by Dr. Darst. He contended that 
the memory of achild was of a simple kind, and that a child should 
be taught to commit to memory as much as it could lawfully carry. 
The knowledge we retain depends upon the manaer in which we 
learn it, and also upon the law of the association of ideas, and that 
facts must be organically united. 

Professor Tufts of Antioch college treated ‘‘ Arithmetic.’’ Hor. 
C. C. Miller in a lecture on ‘* History’ aaid there were many pri- 
mary histories which were fine reading for children. History 
should be studied by topics. The student should learn to separate 
wars, the peace, cause, etc., and all other subjects pursued on the 
same line. There were a number of other excellent papers pre- 


sented. 

On Thursday evening a special musical and literary program 
was given. Teachers from the various schools in the county took 
part in the program. 

The uewly elected officers were: President—S. H. Layten of 
Worthington; Vice Presidents—E D. Resseler of Westville, W. 
B. Graham, of Reynoldsburg, E. W. Daugherty of Alton; Secre- 
tary—Mies Altora Horn; Assistant Secretary—Mies Eva Selle of 
Daoblin; Treasurer—L. L. Pege: Executive Committee—C. L. 
Dickey, L. T. Fisher, and G. B. Wilson. 

The Modern Language Association of Ohio met at Columbus 
December 27 and organized for the ensning year by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President—Ernst A. Eggera, Obio State Univer- 
sity; Vice President—Miss Ella S. Sheldon, Antioch college; 
Treasurer and Secretary—Richard Kockdoerfer, Wittenberg college. 


Hxaminers’ Association. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Examiners’ Association was 
recently held at Columbue. Addresses were delivered by Commis- 
sioner Carson, Miss Mararet W. Sutherland, Professor Darst of 
Ada, and others. 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Examiners, 14 
persons received high school life certificates, and 33 common 
school life certificates. Among the former were Supt. A. S. Draper 
of Cleveland, Supt. Chas. Haupert of New Philadelphia, John W. 
Jones cf Kinderhook, and Miss Libbie Dennison of Greenville. 

Principal S. D. Sanor of Youngstown, appointed by the recent 
Round Table to report on current methods in teaching reading, has 
issued a thirty-two page pamphlet discussing exhaustiyely the 
various phases of the subject. ‘The pamphlet has been widely dis- 
tributed throughout Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


NEBRASKA. 


The Educational Council of the State Teachers’ Association was 
called together on Monday evening, Dec. 26. Reports were had 
from the committee on Legislation, Common Schools, Teachers’ 
Institutes, Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools. 


Among matters referred to the Committee on Legislation, to be 
pushed before the coming legis!ature, if the time seems opportune, 
were: 1. Tosecure a more efficient compulsory attendance Jaw. 
2. To establish a State Board of Education to have charge of 
licensing institute instructors, granting professional certificates, 
establishing uniform courses of study, etc. 3. To urge the establish- 
ing of once more state normal schools, to be located west and north 
of Lincoln. 4. To equalize present great inequalities of taxation 
by substituting the county echool district as the unit for school 
taxation. 5. To lengthen the term of office for county superinten- 
dents from two years to four years. 6. The correction of the 
present confused laws covering the chartering of colleges and the 
granting of degrees. 

The Council also disenssed the place of the academy, the 
systematizing of work im the county institutes, and the merging of 
the present successful univertity summer echool into a somewhat 
more formidable atate inetitute, accenting more strongly the pro- 
fessional side. 

For Tuesday afternoon, before the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion, anumber of Round Table Conferences had been arranged 
which were all successful and well attended. The attendance at 
the conference on Botany in the High School showed the iaterest 
felt in the subject, and this conference feature evidently meets a 
felt want in the Associatior. 

A notable thing in the opening meeting Tuesday evening was 
the absence of the stereot yped ‘‘ address of welcome with response.’’ 
The address by President McBrien was well received and listened 
to with interest. Following this was a large reception in the 
society halis of the University, 

Wednesday morning a paper on Moral Education by Professor 
Beattie of Cetner University, wae followed by a symposium, 
‘* Raral Schools’’ with Messrs. Sampson, Hosic, Cone, Mies Car- 
mody,and Superintendent Morey as leaders. 

Wednesday afternoon was taken up by the meetings of the sec- 
tions. The most animated discussion was that in the public school 
section, on ‘* Masic in the Schoola.”’ 


Superintendent Corbett’s ‘‘ circuit’? plav, whereby several neigh- 
boring towns together employ a first class supervisor at a first-class 
salary, was listened to with much interest, and bids fair to solve the 
question of instraction in music for the smaller towns, aa it has of 
drawing for York, Kearney, Hastings, and Grand Island. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to an address by Hon. John M. 
Thurston, on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.’? The address was eloquent 
and impressive. 

After the opening Thuisday morning, Prof. H. W. Caldwell of 
the read a etrong paper on ‘‘ American History,’’ 
setting forth its importance and purpose. Principal Th 

novelty in the form of a biographical debate was began b 
Mr. John Stewart of Vesta, who spoke Sees Thomas Jellarete. M:. 
Fred Stuff of the State University followed, upon Alexander Ham- 
ilton. The panegyrics were continued by Hon. G. M. Hitchcock 
of the Omaha World-Herald, Hon. J. G. Tato of Grand Island, 
and Hon. W. G. Bryan of the first district. 

The address of Thursday afternoon was delivered by Prof. Carl 
Betz, director of physical training in the cchools of Kansas City, 
Mo., on “ Physical Culture. Professor Betz showed the neod and 
benefits of syetematic physical exercises ; their valae in the training 
of the will and intellectual powers; in strengthening and making 
beautifal the body and in making it more perfectly the eervart of 
the mind ; that these exercises cannot take the place of the child's 
spontaneous exercises or play, but that both the systematic exercises 
and the play have properly a place and are needed. 

The Educational Exhibit at the Columbian Exposition next 
claimed some attention. Commissioner Barton explained the plang 
as finally arranged, spoke of Nebraska’s probable share of space 
and its location, and illuminated the eubject in a general way, as 
the head of these matters in thestate. Superintendent Fiizpatrick 
of Omaha followed in a short talk, making various suggestions as 
to what might be done to lend variety and interest, and attractiveness 
to the exhibit, and indicating along what lines the most satisfactory 
resalty were likely to he secured. 

An immense audience gathered on Thursday evening to listen to 
an address by Inspector James L. Hughes, upon “ Schoolroom 
Humor.’’ The address was admirable, aud every teacher felt that 
he had received a new impulee toward a truer view of life and of 
his work. 

The officers of the Association for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent—C. G Pearse, Beatrice; Secretury—Miss EK. O. Clark, Fre- 
mont: Jreasurer—W. H. Skinner, Crete. 


NOTES. 


Prof. O. W. Norton, just elected to the head of the State Normal 
School, was at the meeting, making acquaintance with his fellow- 
workmen in the state. 

The new Convention Hall is much needed, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the legislature may make it possible before the next 
= The Association has outgrown all available meeting 

aces. 

The election of officers this year was by the Australian Ballot 
plan adopted a year #go. 

The cities of over 10,000 people in the state have arranged for a 
co-operative exhibit at Chicago. All these cities will be repre- 
sented by work from all grades in all studies taught in that grade. 

nt enrollment was the largest in the history of the Association, 


MINNESOTA. 


The thirtieth annual session of the Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation, which met at St. Paul, Deo. 27, 29, 1892, waa one of 
the best eessions ever held and brought ont an atiendance of be- 
tween six and seven hundred. 

At the opening of the sersion Senator C. R. Davis addressed the 
teachers reviewing the progress of educational matters in the state. 

President McCleary followed with an address showing the im- 
portance of impressing the child with the thought that the most 
abiding pleasure is found in the faithful discharge of life’s ordinary 
duties. Supervisor of Music McFaddon of Minneapolis, then pre- 
sented the subject of music in a very interceting paper followed by a 
chorus of voices from his high school class. A paper upon “ School 
Discipline’? by Mra. Bee Taylor and one on the ‘* Edacation of the 
Bliad’”’ by Supt. J. J. Dow of the school for the blind, closed the 
morning session. 

The state superintendent of public instraction held a conference 
on ** Sammer Schools’’ with county superintendent, institute con- 
ductors, and teachers in these schools. 

In the afternoon a 8; mposiam on History and Civics was held in 
which four papers were presented but without time for discussion. 

The snpporters of Mr. Kiehle for a re-appointment thought it 
necessary to bring up the matter of hiv indorsement in the general 
association which was carried after # warm dispute which robbed 
the indorsement of much of its force. After the adoption of the 
resolution another was adopted pledging the association not to en- 
tertain a similar resolution again. 

The High School Dsclamatory Contest, participated ia by a repre 
gontative from each congressional district in the state, has become 
one of the important features of the seeociation meeting, and that 
held on the evening of the 27th, was most eucceesful. 

The evening of the 28th was devoted to a reception at the hotel, 
instead of to the usual address, three or four hundred educators 
being present. 

The first evening session was divided, the county superintendents 
holding their first sectional meeting. The President's addrese 
showed the relations of the superintendeut to the educational in- 
terests. 

Attorney General Childs read a very important paper upon ‘‘ The 
Authority and Duties of County Snperintendenta under the 
Statates,’’ after which committees were appointed. Minnesota’s 
educational exhibit at Chicago occupied some time in each section 
and the rural echools presented a very creditable display of work 
already prepared. 

Free text-books received a substantial indorgement, although 
there was not entire agreement as to details. Lt was also decided 
to continue the summer schools the coming summer, notwithetsad- 
ing the World’s Colambian Exposition, An effort was made to 


Supplementary Reading in Science 


Spear’s Leaves and Flowers, 


tory use in hundreds of cities and towns. 
y 


stimu'ates aud quickens the child's powers of observation, and 
gives lasting and most important information in an interesting 
way, at the same time that it trains in reading. 


a new book for supplementary reading or for a very elementary text in Botany, has 
been put on the requisition list by the Board of Education, London, Eng. 


Bass’s Nature Stories for Young Readers. 
Wright’s Nature Readers (Seaside and Wayside). 


No. 1, 25 cents; No. 2, 35 cents; No. 3, 50 cents; No. 4, 60 cents, 


25 cts. 
A new book for Supplementary Reading in the youngest 
classes. Price, 25 cents ; 

Already well known as the best series yet issued. 
Most charming and instructive books. In satistac- 


If you are going to iutroduce Supplementary Reading send for samples. Teachers should examine our 


various Guides in Science Work. Sead for catalogue. 


D, C. HEATH & CcO., 


Boston, New York, Chicayo, London. 


4 
7 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00, 
tarts 
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In the} Primary section President Hubbard’s address was very 
forcible and to the point. ‘‘ Science Teaching in the Elementary 
School’’ was treated by Miss Ella Sackett of the Mankato Normal 
School. The paper was fall of practical hints reinforced by i!- 
lustrations from actual work. ‘* Reading’’ as presented by Miss 
Mary F. Hall brought out an animated discussion. ‘‘ How far 
kindergarten methods may be used in primary achools’’ was ably 
discussed, the subject being opened by Miss Mary E. Shepard of 
Waseca. the next session a talk on Penmanship was given 
by Professor Beardsley of St. Pau) who on very short notice took 
the place of Profeseor Cartis. 

Superintendent Gilbert of St. Paul ted a very interesting 
paper on “‘ The Common School alum,’ discussed by Presi- 
dent Carhart, Superintendents Denfeld and M. A. Stone. 

In the High School Department, President Aiton’s address dealt 
with the ‘‘ Obetacles to the Success of the High School Work.’’ 
These were a lack of popular high school sentiment on the part of 
those who have recently entered the work, a decided preference 
for the old New England line of tuition, a want of confidence in 
popular management. 

President Northrop advocated the appointment of a supervisor of 
high schools who should devote his whole time to the work. 

The leading paper of the second session was read by Professor 
Cannan on the ‘‘ Education of Adults’’ in which he pleaded for 
the university extension work and night schoole. Following the 
discussion of the above paper the section took up round table con- 
ferences on mathematics, English, supervision of teachers, and 
laboratory work. 

The officers elect are as follows: President—R. E Denfeld, 
Dalath ; Recording Secretary—G. R Simpson, Princeton ; Treasurer 
—A. M. Webster, Mapleton; Corresponding Secretary—S. A. 
Farnsworth, St. Paul; President Primary Section—W. T. Webster, 
Morehead; President High School—E. R. Cheadle, Brainerd; 
President County Superintendents—K. M. Buell, Lanesboro. The 
above constitute the ex-Committee. 


MICHIGAN. 


The teachers of the state assembled at Lansing to the number of 
about 500 for the forty-second annual meeting, Dec. 28-30. 

Prof. I. N. Demmon of Ann Arbor read the first paper on ‘* Uni- 
versity Extention: Its Aim and Scope.’’ tracing the history of the 
movement in England and America. Reports on the work accom- 
plished in Grand Rapids and Saginaw were given, which showed 
that a fair success had been attained in the numbers attending, but 
that the classes desigted to be aided had not been reached. 

State Supt. Hon. Ferris S. Fitch read the second paper as the 
report of the Committee on 

Needed Legislation. 


1, An amendment to the state constitution extending the term of 
office of the state superintendent from two to four years. 
ry increase of the salary of the same officer from $1,000 to 


$3.000. 

3. A law requiring all teachers except graduates of certain higher 
institutions to attend the regular state teachers’ institutes. 

4. A law providing for a regular corps of institute conductors 
who shall give their entire time to this work. 

In the discussion, State Supt.-elect H. R. Pattingill favored 
heartily the first three points of the report, but opposed the plan of 
a small paid corps of conductors. 

A cordial welcoming address was given at the evening session by 
Mayor A. O. Bement of Lansing, to which Sapt. E. L. Briggs of 
Grand Haven responded in behalf of the teachers. 

Pres. Henry N. French delivered the address of the evening. If 
recent articles in the Forum should be regarded determinative and 
jast, we have come far from realizing cur hopes in them. Never 
was there more wide-spread interest in all the broader fielde of eda- 
cation. Universities are born inaday. Mansual training and poly- 
technical schools have their doors open to all. The public schools 
of Michigan should share in all the glory of this glo: ious day. 

Following the president’s address, Govenor Winans and Stale 


Superintendent Fitch gave a seception in the governor’s room. 

** Science Teaching in Pablic Schools’ was the subject of Prof. 
A.J. Cook of the Agricultural College at the Thursday morning 
session. A great revolution haa been ¢ ffected in courses of inatruc- 
tion during the present generation. Greek and Latin have yiclded 
a place to science which now occupies a leading position ia all our 
high schools und colleges. Graduates of science are in the forefront 
ip all departments. No work can be introduced into the primary 
and intermediate schools that will accomplish as much as science. 
All pupils can be readily put to laboratory work. Insects farnish 
a most engaging subject for study and making collections trains in 
methods and order. 

The second paper of the morning seesion was by Mies Harriet E. 
Marsh of Detroit, on ‘* Personal Calture of the Teacher.’ Above 
all things the teacher should take good care of his health, The 
healthy teacher generally does the best work. Learn the secret of 
rest and take sleep whenever possible. There is a power in a neat, 
well-fi ting dress, and the sensible teacher will never neglect per- 
sonal appearance. 

At the afternoon session Prin. S. O. Hartwell of Kalamazoo High 
School read a paper on “‘ Physical Training in Common Schools.”’ 
The plea of scientific gymnastics for a place in the schools is both 
timely and proper. The relation between mental and physical life 


is intimate. Bodily discipline begets mental development. The 
-_ 00. should be hygienic on the one hand and educational on 
e other. 


Mise Abbie Pearce of the State Normal then read a paper on “ Gram- 
mar in Common Schools.’’ Experienco shows that the study of Eog- 
lish grammar does not give the power of correct use. More than 
half of the pupils entering the normal are obliged to be placed in 
the lowest grade because of deficient preparation in English, though 
they have studied it long and even taught it. 

At the evening session Prof. David Swing delivered his lecture on 
The Novel in Literatare.”’ 

The last topic of the general session was presented by Prin. W. 
N. Ferris of the Big Rapids Industrial School, on “‘ Literature in 
our Pablic Schools.’’ Pupils are engaged in studying abou: liter- 
ature, not literature itself. Work ehould be directed toward com- 
plete masterpieces, rather than fregments. American literature is 
best calculated to broaden the field of the public schools. 

The executive committee reported a communication from Mr. 
Hackley of Muskegon, offering a gift of $3,000 to construct a build- 
ing in Hackley Park, on Lake Michigan, provided the association 
would bold a meeting there each year. The gift was accepted and 
hearty thanks extended to Mr. Hackley. 

The primary, college, and commissioners’ sections each held suc- 
cessful sessions, and discussed questions of special interest. 

The following officers were elected: President—W. H. Cheever, 
Lansing. Vice-Presidents—Frank Converse, Pontiac; and F. D. 
Davis, Negaunee. Secretary—C. O. Hoyt, Jackson. Treasurer— 
S. B. Laird, Dowagiace. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 28: New England Conference of Educational Workers ; 10 
o’clock a.m.; Hall of Eoglish High School, Boston. 

Feb. 21, 22, 33: Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A.; Boston. 

March 9-10: Superintendents’ Round Table; Greenville, Pa. 

March 31: Central Illinois Association; Monmouth. 


INDIANA. 


Governor Chase, in his mersage to the General Assembly, made 
some excellent references to education. He believes that all re- 
forms in education work from above downward, and be therefore 
urges the state to bountifully support her higher institutions of 
learning. ‘The norma’ school and the university have both out- 
grown their present accommodations and are askiog for increased 
facilities. The university desires its income increased in order that 
it may secure and hold the strongest men. 

Jas H. Henry has accepted the superintendency of the Oakland 


City schools. Mr. Henry was the Republican candidate for state 
superintendent last year. He served as county superintendent of 
Morgan County for six years. 

Prof. Edward H. Griggs of the chair of general literature in In- 
diana University will sever his connection with that institution at 
the end of the year, and go to California as associate professor of 
literature in Leland Stanford Jr. Usiversity. Professor Griggs is 
one of the most popular teachers in Indiana, and all the friends of 
the university will regret his leaving. 

The summer school is becoming a permanent feature of many [n- 
diana colleges. The coming summer there will be such schools at 
Earlham. DePanw, and Indiana. 

Sopt. D. H. Ellison of the Mitebell schools is a member of the 
present Indiana senate. While he is attending to matters of state, 
aa, 3 Callahan of the Mitchell Normal will have charge of the 
schools, 

Vinton P. Busby has been elected superintendent of Madison 
County. He takes the place of W. S. Ellis, who resigned to be- 
come assistsnt secretary of state. 

Websash College has recently received a bequest of $60,000, which 
will only become productive on the condition that women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms with men. As Wabash is the only college 
in the state that does not admit women, it is earnestly hoped that 
the auth orities will take the proper steps to receive the bequest. 

The following books have been chosen by the State Reading 
Circle: Baldwin’s The Story of Roland, Egeleston’s Tie Hoosier 
School- Boy, Hock’s Little People, Mi‘chell’s About Old Story Tellers. 


ILLINOIS. 
The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association will hold ite next 
meeting at Monmouth, March 31 and April 1. 


OHIO. 


The educational exhibit of Stark County will be held in Canton 
Feb. 4-11. The exhibit will consist of the best five papers on arith- 
metic, language, grammar, geography, United States history, phys- 
iology and hygiene, and the various high school studies, together 
with any special work that may be prepared by the d.fferent schools 
in the country. The following program has been arranged for the 
meeting to be held in the assembly room of the high school build- 
ing, Canton, Feb. 11, at 10 o’clock a. m.: Class Drill in Physical 
Cultare, by Professor Reidel. ‘‘ Grading Pavers,’’ by Supt. John 
E. Morris of Alliance; diecussion opened by F. R. Dver of Cantor. 
** Patriotism in the Pablic Schools,”’ by Supt. E A. Jones of Mas- 
sillon; discussion opened by J. A. Syler of New Berlin. After- 
noon session: ‘' School Legislation,” by Hon. Charles H. Work- 
man, author of the Workman Bill, Ada O. 

Ohio will erect a mineral cabin in the Mines Building at the 
Wor'd’s Fair to illustrate its mineral resources. The cabin will be 
32 x 61 feet in dimensions and twenty-three feet high, and be con- 
structed entirely of Ohio mineral prodacts. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The teachers’ institute in Columbia Co., Penn., beld Dec. 19-23, 
was one of the best ever held in the county. Dr. White, Supt. 
Coughlin of Wilkes Barre, Prof. C. C. Case, Mies. E. L. Richard- 
son, the principal and faculty of the normal school, and the prin- 
cipal of the public schools in Bloomsburg and Berwick were the in- 
stractors. State Superintendent Waller, and Drpt. Supt. 
Stewart addressed the institute and the school directors present. 
Longer school terms, better wages, better teachers, and better ac- 
commodations, were the points emphasized. Co. Supt. Johnston 
deserved great credit for the success of his administration. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is providing 
several evtertaining rooms in ‘* Columbian Hall’’ at the World's 
Fair, where school committees, superintendents, and college presi- 
dents wishing to engage teachers can meet and confer withthem. 
Teachers should engage rooms in or near Columbian Hall. and regis- 
ter early with the Association for places in September, 1893. 
Superintendents and committees should write us early of their wants 
for teachers. Address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & (0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.60 net. 


A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 
By C. M. WILLIAMs. 


CONTENTS: PART I.—HISTORICAL. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


By NATHAN F. Dupuis. M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 


in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 


have yet met with.’’— master. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDOoR M. Hos- 
KINS, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WicuiiAm B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Part I., 75 cents. 


Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 
Complete, $1.10. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A.° A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 


for Translation. 
American Edition. 


Revised and adapted to American Schools, by James C. EGBERT, 
18mo, 40 cts. 


Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. 
By Leon KELLNeER, Ph.D., Lecturer on English Philology in the 


University of Vienna. 12mo, $1.40. 


DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 


A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. By 
With numerous illustrations. 


PHILIp GILBERT HAMERTON. 
Small 4to, $7.00 


*,* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Edu.ation to their separate Cata- 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution. 


Haeckel, Fiske, Barratt, Carneri, 
Spencer, Rolph, Stephen, 


PART II.—CONSTRUCTIVE. 


Darwin, 
Wallace, 


and the Way of its Attainment. 


Teaching.’’ 16mo, $1.00. 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. S. S. LAURIE. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. 


jects.” 16mo, $1.00. 
Our greatest living writer on education.” —Journal 


ers.’”’—School Journal 


By the Rev. StroprorD A. BROOKE. With Maps. 
“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo Saxon 


enterprise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mr, Brooke in 
ably unsurpassed by any living scholar.”—vening Bulletin. 


logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Greek Language & Literature. 
Latin Language & Literature. 


MACMILLAN & 


German Language & Literature. 
French Language & Litcrature. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address, 


Publishers, New York, 


Mathematics & Science. 


H6ffding, 


The concepts of Evolution; Intelligence and End ; The Will; The| twenty recitation reoms. 
Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution ; 
Egoism and Altruism in Evolution; Conscience; The Mora 
Progress of the Human Species as Shown by History; The/|offered for sale at $60,000, with easy terms of pay- 
Results of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis; The Ideal 


Now Ready. Uniform with Fitch’s “Lectures on 


Education. 
‘We can safely recommend so high an authority a8 Dr. Laurie to teach. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Bryce’s “ The American Commonwealth.” Large 12mo, $2 50. 


beginnings to the accession of King Alf.ed. A thorough knowledge of the 
Auglo Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook such a weighty 


English Language & Literature. 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
Pupils received into the family and school at any 


time. For full information address 
Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said | uilding was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contaiving 100 good sized sleeping rooms, 
a Jarge chapel and dining room, kitchen. and some 
It is superbly lighted and 


Gizy cki, 
Alexander. 


is heated and vevtilated on a highly approved sys- 
tem. The greunds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000 It is 


ment, or will be rented on reasonable terms. For 
full particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston. 


AN 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
By Dr. s. U NHHARD-OF 


LAURIE, author of “ Occasional Addresses on Educational Sub- 


OFFER. 


Laurie’s Comenius, 
Price, $1.00, 


Life and Services of 
John D. Phitbrick, 
Library Edition. With Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


Both for $1.00 Pinta 


Pestpaid. 

For a short time only we shall make this offer to 
the readers of the Journal of Education. Both 
books are handsomely bound in cloth, aud have al- 
ways sold at $100 each, No pedagogical library is 
complete without them. 

Orders must be addressed, 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


And 


Uniform with 
poetry from its 


degree prob- 


EGISTER with the 
NEW RNG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No, § Somerget St, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Rockport echool board has engaged Charles 
J. Ross, a graduate of Colby, to take the position 
of privcipal of the high school, A new echool- 
house was dedicated Jan. 27¢h. 

The Experiment Station of the Maine State 
College will farnish under the department of 

ioultura complete analyses of farm products at 
the World's Fair. There will be maps of the co!- 
lege buildings, railroad sections and surveys, plans 
for a new shop and a heating plant, and a display 
in the line of wood work and mould making, 
machine work, and castings. Another feature will 
be the drawings cf microscopic objects and of the 
floraof Maiae, under the department of natural 


history. 

Profeaser Johnson of Bowdoin College has or- 

ganized a class in Italian which will devote itself 
to Dante. 
The Colby University prizs for the best college 
preparation bas been awarded to Henry W. Dann 
of Waterville. A new elective has been given to 
the seniors by Dr. Pepper,—that of Biblical 
Literature. Fourteen have elected it this term. 
History is the popular course of the janior year. 
Professor Matthews bas thirty-two in the class. 

The graduating elass of the Farmington Normal 
School is one of the largest ever graduated from 
the institution, numbering about fifty. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


On Dee. 29, 1892, the first prize speaking con- 
te:t ever held in New Boston was participated by 
pupils of the High School. The interest so strongly 
manifested in elocution is due mainly to the efforts 
and ioflaence of the present teacher, Miss Anna 
Covell. 

Manchester. — At a special meeting of the 
school board, Dec. 28, the annual report of Super- 
intendent H. E. Buck to the board and the report 
of the board to the city government, prepared by 
Ray. C. S. Markland, were read, and give an idea 
of the standing of the echools. For the last seven 
years there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of papils in the public schools, this year the 
increase being 227, while for five years previous to 
1886 when the parochial schools were being or- 
ganized, the average annual decrease was 121. 
The whole number of pupila now in the public 
schools ie 4,298. Nearly as m-ny are in parochial 
echools.——Iostruction in manaal traioing is a 
thing that the schools lack at present, but an ap- 
propriation bas been asked for from the city 
government to enable such instruction to be given 
the coming year. A similar request was made a 
year ago and refused. In connection with this a 
suggestion is made that the school board be given 
more power in the matter of appropriations, for 
every year the commitee is crippled in its work 
through a failure of the aldermen and council to 
give it all the money needed and asked for. A 
change is recommended by the superintendent in 
the duties of most of the grammar school teachers. 


ACiv PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


second year, stay with it for three years, and then 
retarn to her first room for another class. The 
former class would pass to another teacher who 
would likewise stay with it for three years, when 
one more year under the epecial care and direction 
of the master would complete the grammar school 
course.——A singular error in the taking of the 
anual school census ia in the reporting ef less 
children than are actually in attendance upon the 
schools, The census is taken by the assessors. 
A more reliable manner of getting at the exact 
number is recommended. Many of the school 
buildings are badly overcrowded, and the erection 
of new houses io the near fature is urgently called 
for. The increase in school population and the in- 
creased accommodations for scholars are signs that 
Manchester is growing. 

Mise F. Maude Joy, first assistant at the Web- 
ater Grammar School, Manchester, has resigned 
and accepted a position in Boston. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence will dispense with the week’s vacation 
in February and close a week earlier in June. 

A flag raising is to be held in the new school 
house in Lonsdale on February 18. The exercises 
will be under the direction of the members of the 
Lovsdalo Branch of the Loyal Women of Amer- 
ican Liberty. Speeches are to be made by persons 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION has been asked to find a man for the Super- 
intendercy of Manual Training School in a large 
city. Salary $3000. They wish to hear from 
candidates. Address Teachers Co-Operative As- 


He would have the teacher that takes a class in its 


acciation, 70 Dearborn St., Chieago. 


from out of town, the music will be under the 
direction of Mies W. Linnell. 

The Manville public school is inadequate for the 
large number of scholars that attend it. The 
house was builtin 1878 It is a two-story building 
with four rooms and a seating capacity of 262 

The kindergarten recently opened at the Middle 
Street School, Pawtucket, has at present fifteen 
pupils in attendance, with the prospect of a cor- 
siderable increase in a short time. 

The Newport school committee last year was 
given bunt $45 000, which barely carried it through 
the year. The committes hes now decided to 
ask for $63 000 for this year, which, wit» the 
amount available from certain fands, will give it 
$75,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A. W. Ejison, agent of the state board of edu- 
cation, has been granted a ten days’ leave of ab- 
seuce for the purpose of giving instraction in the 
Tuskegee (Alabama) Normal ard Indostrial 
School. He starts for South the 2ist instant. 

C. M. Blanchard of Avon takes the position va- 
cated by Mr. Whittaker in the Wrentham High 
School. 

A fine course of lecture-talks is being given b«- 
fore the high and grammar schools of Win'hrop 
The first, on Jan. 11th, was by Mr. Charles J. 
Bateman, recently city architect of Boston, Ober 
talke will be by Mr. O. E. Lewis, chairman of the 
board of selectmen. on “ Practical Ioventions and 
Patenta’’; Prof R. B. Williams, head inetractor 
of chemistry at the Boston English High School, 
on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Light’’; Mr. F. J. Moser, 
publisher of the Winthrop Sun, on some literary 
subject; Dr. A. B. Dorman, ‘' The Health of the 
Home’’; Mr. Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr,, of the 
school committee, will tell how a newspaper is 
made, 

Miss Lizzie Barrill of Qaincy will teach the 
primary school at Shrewsbury in place of Miss 
Alta Allen, resigned. 

Mise Moody of Natick has been appointed teacher 
in the Coolidge school at Mt. Auburn. A new 
school has been created in the Coolidge building, 
or three schools made out of the two formerly ex- 
isting. 

The school committee of Woburn last week 
voted to instruct the secretary to confer with the 
city treasurer relative to weekly payments for 
school teachers upon their petition. The matter 
of allowing teachers three days’ absence and train- 
er’s services was adopted. For absence not ex- 
ceeding six weeks a teacher shall pay the trainer 
or substitute two-thirds of the regular salary. 
Mies Mary E. Bliss a teacher in the Willow 
street kindergarten, Newport, has been accepted. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Prof. S. A. Weaver gave a lecture at Lakeville, 
Friday evening, under the auspices of the ‘l'each- 
ers’ Matual Benstit Association. the subject of the 
lecture being ‘‘ Impressions of Garmany.’’ 

Professor Jastrow of the University of Wiscon- 
sin recently made a visit to the psychological de- 
partment of Yale and arranged for an exhibit at 


TW6 Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott's Emulsion 


not only stops a cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 


Scott's Emulsion the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the eastest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 
and builds up healthy 


flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All dra 


the World's Fair, of charts, etc., illustratiog the 
work being done in the Yale department of psy 
chology. 

Horry W. Kent, curator of the Slater Museum, 
Norwich Free Academy, sailed for Europe Jan. 5. 
Hie study, observations, and collections will be 
made for the benefit of the Slater Maseum. 

The only change of faculty at Yale during the 
present term is brought about by the return of 
Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, head of the department of 
political economy. Professor Samner bas been in 
Europe for a year and a half owing to ill health. 

The art school of the Norwich Free Academy 
has ty @ morning class in color, pen and ink, aud 
pencil. 

The death of Mrs. Keep, wife of Dr. R. P. 
Keep, the well-known Greek scholar and author, 
and principal of the Norwich Free Academy, 
occurred suddenly on the 7th inst., and excited 
deepest regret. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS at the World’s 
Fair will be at Teachers’ Columbian Hail, on 
Woodlawn Ave , one block from the entrance to 
the Fair, three blocks from Chicago University, 
and in the center of the aristocratic Hyde Park 
District. For ratesand particulars address Teach- 
ers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


"Phe Purty and Solubility of 
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advance of publication as rapidly as possible. 
The book is divided into five parts, as 


PART I. 
‘* II. Sample of 
III. Rainy Day 


Search Questions. 
Puzzling Questions and Exercises. 
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It is a novel book on a novel plan. T 
work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


Paper: Price 25 cents, or Five Copies for $1.00. 


BY 
SEYMOUR EATON and FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


This long looked for book is now out, and we are filling orders already received in 


Ideas and Suggestions. 


elp Manual Series. 


HERE 
IT 


follows: 


Brief Biographies. 
Games. 


he “ Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the | 


Stands for the “ New Education,” 


FROEBEL, 


EDUCATION BY 
SELF-ACTIVITY. 


the Kindergarten, and thé whole 


development of modern methods of teaching. 
By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, of Cambridge. 


Also ready in The Great Educators Series: 


Aristotte; Atcutn; Loyova. 


Each 12mo, net $1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, [MPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE, 


In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States 

a College for male and female students, in successful 

the College, can u or on easy terms, 
TRAM OROU 


Apply to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED. 


In a first class seminary in Pennsylvania, a lady 
teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music (especially 
qualified to teach Vocal Music). The candidate 
must be a member of the Baptist Church. Salary, 
$250 to $100 and home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 


WANTED, 


A lady teacher qualified to manage and teach 4 
ublic schoo] in the west (only the common English 
ranches, with ability to sing and play the organ 

required) Salary, $550 and fare one way. The can- 

nae most be a member of the Congregational 


WANTED, 

In & large New England city, a Training Teacher 

(lady) in the Sublic normal school grad- 

who has bad in hing and train- 
. Salary, $800. A at once 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Advice to Women 
In the Suntime of Her Youth - 


Stackpole J §. Ogilvie, 
Whitley D. Appleton & Co, ~ 


Darwin 


Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
Days Among the Contrabands . : - Botune Lee & Shepard, Boston $1 25 
Essays on Education - Venable 1 25 
Guide to the Knowledge of G - Gratry Roberts Bros, 3 
Good Conversation - Schmauk John B. Alden, New York 
osoel atthew ree - - 
Chas, Seribner’s Sons, NY 2 50 
Wicholas Ferrar - : Carter Longmans, Green & Co, 175 
Life of Dante - - - - > ota Norton Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Criminology - - McDonald Funk & Wagna is, New York 2 00 
and - - - A.D F. Randolph & Co. NY 
he Church of Scotland - - uir 
Bheltey’s Promethus Unbound” - Beudder D.C Heath & Co, Boston 
umas’ Due de Beaufort - tehen 
Round London - - Williams Macmillan & Co. New York 1 25 
tters of James Sinethan - - 
Children of the Siums— - - - - King D. D. Merrill & Co, 
50 
50 
00 


Charlies Darwin - 
The Great Enigma - 


Lilly 


1607. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


1893, 


Its ineffective, except for the 

>) moment—the ordinary pill. Be- 

p> ) cause it upsets your whole inter- 

‘J nal economy, you needn't think 

it’s doing you good. It only 

| shocks and weakens your vn. 

Take something t’s better. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets do 

— that lasts. They regulate 

e system, as well as cleanse and 

renovate it; mildly and gently, 

but thoroughly and effectively— 

no griping, no violence. They’ré 

the and to 
take, purely v e, = 

harmless, and best 


cathartic. Sick or Bilious 

Headache, Constipation, Indiges- 

tion, Bilious Attacks, and all de- 

rangements of the liver, stomach 

and bowels are prevented, re- 
lieved and cured. 


» Can you ask better proof of the 
superiority of these little pills. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES * DRAMAS, POEMS 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
_CORRESPON DENCK, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
"CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


(- The Stedman-Wutchiason Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 
TS8UL8S Whose time is inaited; to chiidren whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use 
ooks for entertainment and instruction; and tv all who wish to know anything about books or 
authors. or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. Write for description or ad- 
dress of agent Not for sale by any bookstore anywhere at any time. Sold only through vur regular 


agents, and not by the house direct 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. LyMAm D. Morss, the manager of the J. 
H. Bates Agency, has formed a partnership with 
J. H. Bates to continue the business which will be 
known as the Bates Morse Advertising Agency. 
For some time past Mr. Morse has had the entire 
management of this extensive business, and by 
carefal indastry with his clients, care in detail and 
general earnestness has made a record. Mr. 
Bates is the senior living American agent, and in 
dignity has never had a rival among agents. The 
new firm may be considered as simply formulating 
what has practically been in existence for several 
years. Mr. Morse is not only a very gentlemanly 
man but a very prompt and conscientious business 
agent. Newspaper men will be likely to regard 
this change as one upon which they may congratu- 
late both members of the firm, and congratulate 
themselves also that it brings in no new element to 
disturb old relations or long established confidences. 

WE would reepectfall call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Wm. H. Pierce & 
Co. They are the first to adopt the popular 
method of making large photographs at a nominal 
price. Their stock consists of pictaras of famous 
men and places—the Parthenon, the Roman Fo- 
rum, the Rialto and Bridge of Sighs, the Acropo- 
lis, etc., etc. The portraits of Webster, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Emeraon, and many others. Also 
Guido Reni’s Aurora, Equestrian Statues of Gen- 
eral Colleoni and the ‘‘ Gata Melata,’”’ ete. 
Photographs of Egypt and other places of interest. 
These pictures are not made in sections but are 
one piece of paper. A visit to their rooms will 
convince any one of the value of this clase of work 
for educational purposes, also to decorate the 
libraries and halle of our homes. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— TAKE ONE~—a box of Esterbrook’s popular 
ateel pens when at the stationers. The price will 
be found very reasonable. 


Mr. BREWER of Chicago has been asked to 
find a teacher of Geography and Drawing. Sal- 
ary, $2000. He wishes to hear from any qualified 
tor the place. Address care Teachers Co-Opera- 
five Association, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ne to the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscription to the 
** Quarterly Register of Current Mistery” 
($1.00a year) free. One’s own subscription will not 
count as new one. En@. Pus. Co., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—She opened his letter in trembling haste, 
Bat did not read it through. 
She saw the date at the top of the page 
And it still was ’92. — Inter Ocean. 


—I have had catarrh for twenty years, and 
used all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. 
Smith, druggist, of Little Falls, recommended 
Ely’s Cream Balm. The effect of the first appli- 
cation was magical, it allayed all the inflammation 
and the next morning my head was as clear asa 
bell. I am convinced ita use will effect a perma- 
nent cure. It is soothing and pleasant, and I 
atrongly urge ite use by all suff srere.—Geo. Terry, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

— Orthography is commonly reckoned a pretty 
dry subject, but there is no branch of knowledge 
bat may be brightened by a skillfol teacher. A 
visitor was chattiog with the little daughter of the 
family. ‘‘ What do you study at school ?’’ he 
asked. ‘* Readin’ an’ writin’ and ’rithmetic an’ 
spellin’.’’ ‘‘ Well, well! What a bright little 
girl you are! And what study do yon like best ?”’ 
**Spellin’.’”? ‘‘Indeed! Moat children do not. 
Why do you like spelling ?’’ ‘* Cause every time 
I epell a word the teacher laughs’’—Good News. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘SooTrHine SyRuP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
seothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wim i Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
beat remedy for Diarrhowa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Teacher (to small javenile astronomy class) — 
‘* How many stars can we see ?’’ Small scholar: 
** It depends on how hard we fall, ma’am.’’ — De- 
tro't Free Press. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent 7 by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this pape, . A. NOYES, 820 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. eow 


—Nothing to speak of —your neighbors’ affairs. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 

ddress SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset &t., Boston, Mass, 


MEN COBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers, please montion this Jeurnal. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Alphonse Daudet has sent his portrait, with a 
complimentary autograph letter, to The Illustrated 
World’s Fair. This appears in the January issue. 
The Austrian Commission furnishes the portrait of 
the Arcbduchess Maria Theresa, patroness of the 
Austrian Board of Lady Managers. A magnifi- 
cent picture of the Fair, as it looks from afar out 
in Lake Michigan, is a novelty, and a close and 
large view of Martiny’s ‘‘ Four Races’’ — the 
zroups of statuary that stand on the corners of the 
Agricultural Building, reveals their great beauty. 
Che following pictures, each 8} inches wide by 
6 inches high, also appears: The northern 
side of Machinery Hall; the nor:hern loggia of 
the same building; the grand equare and basin ; 
the harbor screen and basin; the Administration 
Building and the Basin; Diana on the Agricultp- 
ral Dome; a full-page picture of twenty-seven 
artists and sculptors; a picture of painters in the 
Electricity Building; the landscape gardeners; 
the Rhode Island Building; the Connecticut; the 
Iowa Pavilion; the Hayti Building; the Tarkish 
carpenters; the Hooden or Japanese Temple; 
articles by Clinton Farbush, Ossian Guthrie, and 
the Austrian Commissioners, all illustrated ; Colo- 
nel Norton’s beautif 1 elegy (one page), and the 
most important and consequential news of the Fair 
fora month Jawell N. Halligan, General Mana 
ger, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago. $2.50 a year; 
25 cents a copy. 


— The social laws which govern girls at the 
theatre, opera, and concert form the third of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s papers on ‘‘The Well-Bred 
Girl in Society,’’ in the January Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Mr. William Dean Howells fitly sup- 
plements this srticle with his story of American 
girl-life, ‘‘ The Coast of Bohemia,’’ which gains 
in brightness and spirited action as it proceeds. 
‘** How Damas Wrote Camille’ is told by Damas 
himself through Lucy H. Hooper, and a splendid 
companion article is that by Mamie Dickens, in 
which she telle the complete story of ‘‘ How My 
Father Wrote His Books,’’ Mrs. Admiral Dahl- 
gren’s exhaustive and clear cut description of 
“ Social Life in Washington, Edward Bok writes 
well and wisely on ‘* The Literary Chances in New 
York}’’; asketch which Ruth Ashmore supple- 
ments by giving an admirable idea of ‘‘ Girl Life 
in New York City.’’ A sketch and portrait of the 
wife of H. Rider Haggard is given. All through 


the iseue there is that brightn<es of entertainment 


and those evidences of careful editing which have 
made this magazine what it is. The Curtis Pxb- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.00 a year. 


— The first of a series of papers on “ Portraits of 
Lord Tennyson ’’ is a leading feature in The Mag- 
azine of Art for January. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure of Girardot’s portrait. The second 
paper on ‘*‘ The Leicester Corporation Art Gal- 
lery”’ is fully illustrated. A paper by the editor 
of the magazine is devoted to Daniel Vierge, 
the Spanish artist. Mr. Sw oaburne’s carol of the 
month is characterisistic. Claude Phillips contri- 
butes a psper on the French sculpture of the year. 
‘** The Noble Amateur ”’ is the subject of a paper by 
H. M. Spielman. There is a valaable contribution 
called “On the Shores of the Zayder Z2e,’’ by G. 
A. T, Middleton, with notes by H. Vose, who also 
is the painter of some charming Datch interiors 
which are here reproduced. ‘‘ Oar Illustrated 
Note Book’’ gives the window at St. Panl’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., designed by Walter Crane, and a 

rtion of the design for decoration of the Women's 

emperance Building at Chicago, also by Walter 
Crane Cassell Pablishing Co. $3.50 a year. 


— Perhaps the most noticeable contribution to 
the January Lend A Hand in the admirable re- 
port of Dr. Benjamin Cushing, Chairman of the 
Consulting Board of the' Danvers (Mass ) Lunatic 
Asylam. Thies report which makes several valu- 
able and practical suggestions for improvement in 
the care of the insane has already attracted much 
attention and will be read with great interest. 
In a paper on ‘‘ The Qaarantine Bill,’ Eiward 
Everett Hale describes what this country proposes 
to do to prevent the entrance of disease. Fred- 
erick A. Burt writes on the evils of “ Baby Farm- 
ing,’’? and the working of the present laws con- 
cerning it. ‘* Tenement H »use Work ”’ as experi- 
enced by the College Settlement of Philadelphia 
is reported by Miss Hannah Fox. Reports of a 
number of other societies are given, that describing 
the wonderfully successful work of the new echeme 
of ** The Noon Day Rest’’ for working women 
being especially attractive. The Lend A Hand 
as a record of progress and reform finds a wide 
field of usefulness, and opens the year with a 
thoroughly interesting number, Boston: J. Stil- 
man Smith & Co. Yearly, $2.00; single numbers, 
20 cents. 


— The American Naturalist for January bas 
several leading articles of more tham usual general 
interest. J C. Arthur treats of ‘‘ The Gases in 
Living Plants.’’ Clarence B. Moore describes 
‘*Certain Shell Heaps of the St. John’s River, 
Florida, Hitherto Unexplored.’’ Alice Bodington 
furnishes interesting ‘* Legends of the Sumiro— 
Accodions of Chaldes.’’ 1. Lancaster has an il- 
lustrated orticle on ‘‘The Fiight of Birds,’’ and 
the editorials discass the Antivivisectionists ia Penn. 
and the Coming Peary Expedition to Greenland 
and the Arctic Region. The general notes are 
very full and valuable on the departments of sci- 
ence, also the news and record of North American 
Zoology—proceedings of scientific societies, eto, 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cts Phila- 
delphia: Binder & Kelly. 


— The January number of the International 
Journal of Ethics of which Felix Adler is the head 
of the editorial committee, contains very able 
papers by Prof. Franklin H. Geddins of Bryn 
Mawr, on ‘‘ The Ethics of Social Progress,’’ by 
Mary Emily Case, Professor of Latin, Wills Col- 
lege, in answer to the question ‘‘ Did the Romans 
Degenerate ?’’ by Prof. William Cunningham, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng., on ‘* Political 
Economy and Practical Life’’; and by Richard 
H. Meyer, Ph D., Berlin University, on “German 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cta.fi 


Exercises for Washington's Birthday, 


INCLUDING 


“THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in 
most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. 
Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Libsral discount when ordered in quantities. 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


For Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages; Paper, price, 20 cts. gy Both Exercises to one address for 80 cents. 
Blackboard Stencil of Washington; price, 5 cents. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$ Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 
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Character as Reflected in the National Life and 
Literature.” The book reviews cover the special 
field of ethical publications with ability. Price, 
$2.50 a year; single numbere, 65 cents. Philadel- 
phia: 118 South 12th Street. 


Lippincott’ s Monthly Mayazine for January con- 
tains a very interesting complete story, entitled 
**A Pacific Encounter,’’ by Mary E. Stickney, 
author of ‘' Circumstantial Evidence,’’ etc. The 


illustrated paper of Colin Campbell Cooper, on 
**Velasquez, A Spanish Paicter,’’ will repay care- 
fal reading, and will revive the memory of ancient 

art, and of great masters of the 15th and 
16th centuries. The sketch of Capt. Chas. Biddle 
on “An Old Time Philadelphian,’’ is of intense 
interest. It is aaid that the memoir or autobiogra- 
phy he wrote and printed privately 60 years ago 
served as the model for General Grant in his great 
work. There are many other brief papers and 
poems in this pumber of much merit, and it may 
be justly said that this popular family msgazine 
opens the new year with great promise. Price, 25 
cts. a number. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 


— Our Day for January has for its frontispiece 
a photogravure of Lord Tennyson, and the leading 
paper is by Prof. H. M. Scott, on ‘‘ Providential 


Preparations for the Discovery of America,’’ fol- 
lowed by an article by John G. Wooley, on 
‘Church and Saloon as Political Antagonists.’’ 
The editor reproduces ‘' English Estimates of the 
Genius and Theology of Tennyson,’’ from the 
leading English reviews, and furnishes a poem 
“Ton Extremis.’’ also his views given at the Bes. 
ton Monday Lectures on Mormonism, Immigra- 
tion, and Sunday Newspapers. The usual inter- 
eating Vital Points of Expert Opinion, Questiors 
to Specialiste, and Editorial Notes are given in the 
pungent style of the editor. Price, $2.50 a year; 
single numbers, 25 cents. Boston and Chicago: 
Woman’s Temperance Pablishing Association. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jenu- 
ary has a very valuable article by Lewis Haupt on 
‘*The Road Movement.’’ The illustrations tell 


the story effzctively of the need of better roads, 
The Coke Industry is discussed by B. Leistekow 
of the Wilhelms Factory at Enloe, and the char g- 
ing of Physical Properties of Coke made in the 
Bi-Product Ovens, by James I. Fronsheiser. The 
usual reports of proceedings of the chemical and 
electrical sections of the Institute are valuable to 
students. The editorial work of this journal of 
science is always done with great accuracy, mak- 
ing it an authority on topics discussed. Price, $5 
a year; single copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia. 


— The Literary Northwest, published by the D. 
D. Merrill Co. at St. Paul, is a finely illastrated 
journal. The striking features of the January 


issue are a symposium, “ Sunday and the World’s 
Fair,’”’ with contribations by Edwin H. Jag- 
gard, H. H. Hart, Mre. Harriet G. Walker, 
and W. S. Pattee; and asketch by Archbishop 
Satolli by the Rev. John Conway. J. A.J. Mo- 
Kenna writes on *‘Some Canadian Exsemples of 
School Compromise’’; Laura Baldwin on ‘‘ Min- 
neapolis Artists and the World’s Fair”; and L. 
D. Ventura on ‘‘ Venice in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.’’ The Falle of Minnehaha in Winter forms 
a charming frontispiece to an excellent number. 


— The January number of Romance offers not 
only a feast to the lover of fascinating stories, but 
@ peculiarly interesting field for the student of in- 


ternational fiction. Eight of the fifteen stories are 
from the pens of noted Spanish writers. Besides 
this extraordinary presentation of Spanish fiction, 
the number contains a New Year story, two thrill- 
ing narratives in the beet style of French art, sev- 
eral original American sketches, and two dramatic 
stories by Julia Schayer and Barton Allen. The 
whole forms a number of uncommon strength and 
variety. Romance Pablishing Company, 16 Astor 
Place, New York. Subscription $2.50 a year. 


— The Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly for 
January is the best issue of that admirable maga- 
zine yet seen. Mrs. Miller begins a new depart- 


ment called ‘‘ The World We Live In,’’ full of 
useful hints and suggestions for women and young 
girls and comments on timely topics. ,Mre. Miller 
also contributes an article entitled ‘‘ The Charm of 
Individuality,’ which is in her beet vein. There 
are a score and more of other interosting literary 
featu sketches, poems, and a complete short 
story. The price of the magaz‘ne is'$1.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Blue and Gray, for January; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Patriotic Pub. Co. 

gy te Magazine, for January; terms, $1.50 
hicago: Woman’s Temple. 

he Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for January; terms, $150 a year. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for Jan- 
uary; terms, $500 a year. Philadelphia: Franklin 
Institute. 

Worthington’s Magazine, for January; terms, 
$2. 50a year. Hartford: Worthington & Co. 

’s Family Magazine, for February; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The American Naturalist, for January; terms, 
$4.00 a year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley. 

Lend a Hand, for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stilman Smith & Co. 

Godey’s, for February; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: Godey Pub. Co. 

The School Review, for January; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University. 


Our Day. for January; terms, $250 a year, Bos. S 


ton: 28 Beacon 8t 
The Magazine of Art, for February; terms, $3 50a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
RISERS pleace mention this 


NOT AFFECTED 


By Tariff Reduction. 


United States Realty Co. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 


Invests In first-class Office Build- 
Ing in Leading Commercial Cities. 


WM. A. RUST, Treas, 
E. B, PHILLIPS, Pres. 


409 Exchange Building, Boston. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
3 East Street, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Supplies vacancies with the best teachers, Procures 
accommodations for World’s Fair visitors at reduced 
rates. A Bureau of Information and a meeting place 
for teachers, superintendents, 2nd principals. Make 
it headquarters whi!s iz Uhicago. 

irculars and blanks on application. No fee for 
registration. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE GRAB-BAG was a notable feature of the church fair of our younger days. You paid your money, and 

you got, not your choice, but your luck, Theelement of attraction was that you always got 
something. Some Agencies are carried on in this way. By hook or crook they get a reat many teachers’ names, 
often by free registration, a “registration fee to be paid when place is secured.” By erook or hook they get 
information of a great many real or suppored vacancies. By notifying in a wholesale way some forty or fifty can- 
didates of each one of these possible vacancies they fill a great mee | plese. If a school has been lacky in this 
kind of a draw out of the ae ae, it praises the IN the te timonial. If it drew a rag baby it swears against al! 
Agency in high terms and the Agency publishes Agencies, but this particular one keeps very quiet about it 
Well. we bave no quarrel with other Agencies or their methods, only we don’t do business in that way. Principal 
Lovell, of the E:mira Free Academy, came to us in 1890 for two lady teachers at $550 and $800. We told him we 
could not fill the firat place at all, and bad only two candidates for the second. One of these was teaching in Nova 
Scotia, but she got the place and she filled it well. Nobody else was notified of either place. Now it seems to us 


that this is better than grab-bag work, but every one must choose to suit himself. ’ 
Ouly if one concern has flooded you with letters from impossible candidates, don’t TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
eay it is the way of all the other Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association’ cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
211 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 0. J. ALBERT, Manager. 

The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, 

etc., are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is 

the best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book, and note what we are doing for teachers. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 


With two exceptiors we have secured 
positions for teachers in every state and territory in the 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
imi SEND ro, ANY oF THESE AGENCIES FoR | 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
Place, a ve., in Street, 12014 So. ington 
Boston, Mass.’| New York.’ | Chicago, Til.’ | Hartford, Conn. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We are getting cal! 
for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and feel confident that we can be gr ser: 
vice to those who are seeking position’. Send stamp for Application Form. 


H, P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


HASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
E. EF. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the and at lowest pri- 
ces, ogues on application. 

her. a 
. 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


171 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Andersen’s and Hist’i Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Ceurse. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellegg’s Lessons in Englisk. 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and EXygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
bound in cloth. Price, 
dress NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E, R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCEOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further iculars apply at the 

‘ ne 


. BARTLETT, > 
(yy STATE NORMAL R0HOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo) 


or particulars, address 


TE HOOL 
St NORMAL 80 M 


For address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


ATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
xes. or catalogues, 
— A. BoypEn, A.M. 


Mass. 
dress the 


HE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY (established 1880), W. D. KERR, Manager, and the AMERICAN SCHOOL 

BUREAU (established 1885), P. V. Hayasoon, Manager. have combined to continue under a united manage- 

ment hereafter to be known as the UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, These Agencies have actually located 
3161 teachers at salaries aggregating $2,053,600. The year just ended has been for both the most successful in 
their a Nearly three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers who apolied for 
teachers. In poiut of influence, number of teachers placed, character of positions filled, and amount of salaries 
obtained, this Bureau now ranks as one IN UNION is STRENGTH With the larg® business now at com- 
of the largest three in the country. mand, and the combined energetic per- 
sonal efforts of its managers, who g/ve their entire time to the interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facil- 
ities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recently registered in either agency remain enrolled in the Union School 
Bureau. We charge No Advance Registration Fee to acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle 
with us. It begets confidence at the outset, and is business-lize Our methods are efficient, and we rely solely on 
results, Send stamp for new circulars and form. Register early, 80 we can get acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


T 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHnio. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


SomEz REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINEDAND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

_ 1. Because tt ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established | large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing ana 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary| devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 


Teachers positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offcers sor 
services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon ' 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Bind your Journal with the 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


. ._ We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish the mto our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset StT., Boston. Mass. 


principal, 
TATE NORMAL Mass. 
Ladi ‘ r catal address the 


L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
TATE NORMA 


dress 
nee G. GBEENOUGH, President. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


FOR SALE OR RENT, FOR SALE. 


In a delightful city in one of the Atlantic States,a| A rare opportunity is open to purchase a successful 

boarding and day school for ladies and children; a} Froebel School, located fh a New Engiand city,—the 

fine building adapied to its purpose and pleasantly | finest kindergarten plant in this country; also. a 

located. and a successful school in full operation. | choice select school and large training class. The 

Value of ted ig! and good will, $15,000; terms, |school has been established nearly twenty years, 

easy. Rental, $100 per month. For full particulars os was a 80 prosperous as now. For full par- 
ulars a 


apply to 8 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. B Education, . zB. f Edueation, 
8 Becton Mass. 8t., Boston. 


q 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 4 


The New 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


REWRITTEN AND ENLARCED BY AMERICAN AND ENCLISH EDITORS. 


Based upon Census Returns of 1890--1892. 


Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years 
later than any other Encyclopedia in the market. 


New Illustrations, 
New Maps. 


This Great Work Now Ready. 


COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES. 
Price per Vol.: Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; Half Morocco, $4.50. 


Over 11,000,000 Words. 
17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 


New Type, 
New Subjects, 


For sate by all Booksellers. 
Specimen Pages sent on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Send for our new Catalogue, 1893, just issued. 


PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. 


Coanisting of the Originni« nnd Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
THREE VULUMES NOW READY: 
1. The First Four Books of C#sars Commentaries. 


Each 12mo. 

2. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1 00 
Special Uffer,.—Toauy Teacher rending us £2.50 we will send a set of the above three books by mail, postpaid. 
Send for Cateloana A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New Vork. 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Culture, by dest 
specialists in Boston, {rom to to 12, every Saturday. 

Terms: 820 a Torm, $410 a Year. 
Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


{| For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences 


These photographic enlargements. ranging from three to ei 
are reproduced from imported phot graphs of ancient and 
j-cts of architecture! aud bistoric interest They are so treated that they can 
be framed without glass, and are now being adopted oy many schools for deco. 
ratng walis and for educativoal purposes, and are presented 4s class pictures 
Dy geaduating classes. This isin answer to many inqdiries for large pictur 
of sul jects that canot be obtained ip avy other way. a 


WM. PLERCE & ©O., $52 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


™ Teachers’ Hotel ram. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVERAL STATES. 
Write for special rates to parties, A few good dates left. 
2 


©. R. LONG, Mgr., 211 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889, 


IAN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 
No joints on outside te come apart. Fits any 
book from 32mo ry Svo, witheut cutting. 
Price per 100. $1.50 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 


WwW. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 
prape Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 1 


SHORTHAND, snonia Senay at Home. 


The Isaac Pitman Phonographic Teacher (15¢.). 
and Manual of Phonography ( ve been added 


40c.) ha 
to the list of text books adopted by the NEW YORK 
Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alpha’ ree. 
ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthan«, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & Kant 14th St.. New York. 
can be done in 


MORE PRACTICAL WOR 


way «f reviewing by using the Commen Schoo 
QUESTION BOOK than by months of hard 
siudy with text books. If you haye failed to pass 
your examinations. or want to raisé your grade. you 
need this book. History. Arithmetic. Geography, 
Grammar, Orthography, Readin’, Writing. Theory 
and Practice. Civil Govt., Physiology, Natural Phi 
losophy, Algebra, Physical Geograpby. and Parlia 
mentary Rules and Usage, covered by the use of 
-hort, comprehensive questions aod answers. One 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


“ROYAL COLLECTIONS” 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR 
to illustrate the progress of Music Publishiog and to 
show how fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this series is pre-eminently the best collec- 
tion of Music Books at this price ever published. 
There are 4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO MUSIC.” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC” 
FOR PIANO. 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, mazur - 
kas, etc. Extremely popular. 46-pieces. 160 pages. 


c tpaid, $1.75; three copies, $4 75. 
Opy, postpaid, $1.75; Pe STEGNER. 
1t Birch Cooley, Minn. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF BALLADS,” 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES.” 


Fall of variety; just the beok for the home 
er the glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 
160 pages. 

Each vo'ume is handsomely bound in paper 
covers, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


DON’T FAIL to send for at least one volume. 
They are really $1. books sold for only 50 cents. 

Agerts for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and Wil. 
cox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos 
changed, or sold on tostalments 


For Musical Iostruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
©, Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washingten Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Volume XX. I, E. S. Now Ready. ; 


ROUSSEAU’S EMILE. 


EpiTep By W. H. PAYNE, Pu.D., LL.D. 
i2mo, Cleth. $1.50. 


Rousseav’s “ EMILe” may be regarded as the source of social, political, and 
educational ideas that advocate a return to nature. It is the most radical work of 
the kind ever written, and not only gave the primary impulse to Pestalozzi and 
Basedow, but set on fire all Europe, and probably did more than any other book 
to bring about the French Revolution. No book is more helpful than this to pro- 
voke original thought in regard to the grounds of educational English theories. This 
edition contains much more of the original work than any other English translation 
now in print, and has critical notes and comments by the editor and translator 
showing what is true and false in the positions taken by Rousseau. The trans- 
lator has prepared a useful analysis of the contents at the end of the book. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or will be send by mail, postpaid, or receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. . BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Winpsor Beacu Hore. 


(On “Old Lake Michigan,” corner Bond Ave. and 74th 8t,) 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


ACCOMMODATIONS Goon. RATES MODERATE. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. 


THE STENOGRAPHER’S BOOK. 


Brown’s Business Correspondence and 
Manual of Dictation. 


Especially designed for the use 
mm of Teachers and Students of 
Stenography and Ty pewriting. 
# Containing: A collection of se- 
lected letters, representing ac- 
tual correspondence in Bank- 
ing, Insurance, Railroad and 
Mercantile Business; a chapter 
on Punctuation, Spelling, and 
a Use of Capital Letters. Also 
Special Exercises for Dictation 
pecifications; copies o 
Papers; Banker’s Weekly Fi- 
nancial Circulars; Rai road Lease, First Mortgage, 
copy of Bond, Contracts, Prospectus, Notices, etc. 

An important feature of this book, and one that 
will be appreciated, is the- Spelling List of over 
£5,000 words at the end of the k. The number 
of words in each exercise is printed underneath 
for convenience in speed practice. 

No Teacher or Student of Shorthand should be 
without this book. For use in Business Colleges 
and Schools of Stenography, and by Students of 
Shorthand,without regard to the “System ” used. 
320 pp., large 12mo, cloth, Price postpaid $1.00, 

AGENTS WANTED. 


EXCELSIOR PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
41 Beekman St., New York. 


T Oo NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
W the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s aubscriptieon free. 

NKW ENG. PUB. CO.. 8 Romerset Boston. 


Address; D. A. ALILEN, Seo’y, 


PALEONTOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical M odes, 


Loy. 
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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND 


and NATIONAL 


TRA. 


Number 1. 
Whole No. 901. 


Vol XXXVIL. 


}weenty. BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


2.50 per yr. in advance 
Price, {$0.50 copies, 6 cents. 


THURSDAY, JAN 5, 1893 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
{November 5, 1892.1 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. How many bricks in a pile 16 feet long, 6 feet high, 
and 4 feet wide, each brick being 8in. by din. by 2 in. ? 

2. Find the interest and the amount of $225.50, for 
lyr. 5mo. 2da, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

3. Required, the exact interest on $146.73, for 25 days, 
at 5 per cent. per annum. 

4. An agent sold 26 copies of a book at $3.50 per vol- 
ume and was allowed 35 per cent. commission. Find the 
sum he should remit to his principal in full settlement. 

5. Arrange the numbers, $51, 87, $255, and 435 in 
the form of a proportion. Prove that the proportien is 
true. 

6. (a) Find the third power of 21. 
square root of 15,129. 

Reduce 3 to 49ths. What general principle of 
fr. as is the basis of the operation ? 

8. What fraction of a rod is 3ft. 8in. ? 

9. Change (a) to a decimal ,*;, ; (4) to a common frac- 
tion .0275. 

10. What is a common multiple of two or more num- 
bers ? 


(6) Extract the 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. State the name of the line which marks the highest 
northern limit on which the rays of the sun are ever verti 
eal, and give the date on which the sun reaches this limit. 

2. Latitude can never be higher than ninety degrees. 
Why? 

3. What constitutes a river system ? 

4. Name the three States which border on New York 
on the east, and state for what each is specially noted 
from a commercial view. 

5. (a) Name three tropical fruits now extensively 
grown in the United States, which were formerly im 


ported. (6b) Io what states are these fruits chiefly grown ? 

6. What two prominent groups of islands off the south- 
eastern coast of the United States ? 

7. Name the four principal cities of Canada, and state 
on what water each is located. 

8. Name a river, and state in what country it bas its 
source, emptying intoeach of the following seas: (a) North 
sea; (/) Caspian sea; (c) Black sea. 

9. (a) Throughout the greater length of what country 
does the Nile river flow? (5) Into what does it empty ? 
(c) What capital city near its mouth ? 

10. Name (a) three lakes which are on the boundary 
of New York; () three which are within the state. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name the eight departments of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

2. How only can money be legally paid out of our state 
treasury ? 

3. What is a primary or caucus. 

4. Why does the state constitution require the same 
qualifications for eligibility to the office of lieutenaut-gov- 
ernor as for that of governor ? Give one reason. 

5. By whom are the committees of the assembly ap- 
pointed ? 

6. Why are the judges of the Supreme Court and those 
of the Court of Appeals elected for a long term ? , 

7. Mention two sources of income to the general gov- 
ernment. 

8. Name two of the inalienable rights referred to in 
the Declaration of Independence. 


DRAWING. 


1. Develop the surface (or draw the pattern) of a right- 
angled triangular prism. 

2. What is obtained from the geometric views of an 
object ? 

3. (a) What dimensions are shown in surface draw- 
ings’ (b) To represent solidity what dimensions must 
be expressed ? . 

4. Draw five vertical lines to show how five telegraph 
poles of equal length and at equal distances apart would 
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appear as they are seen at the left side of a street, when 
one looks down the street. 

5. Draw, as you would see it in front and below the 
level of the eye, the square prism standing vertically. 

6. A sphere rests on the center of the top face of a 
cylinder having the same diameter as the sphere. Draw 
top view. 

7. Define and illustrate aline. 8. Illustrate an ellipse. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. How are the auricles of the heart located with re- 
spect to the ventricles ? 

2. Which of the digestive fluids is mainly concerned in 
the digestion of (a) bread? (6) beef? (c) butter? 

3. (a) Which part of the nervous system is the seat of 
the intellect and will? (+) Which part is the center of 
reflex action ? 

4. Name the three coats of the eyeball. To which 
does the cornea belong ? 

5. Which of the special senses is most intimately con- 
nected with taste? Give an illustration. 

6. How are the bones nourished for growth and sus- 
tenance? 

7. In which layer of the skin does the change take 
place in case of tan or freckles ¢ 

8. With which part of the ear is the mouth connected 
by the Eustachian tube ? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. On what grounds did France claim the region along 
the St. Lawrence ? 

2. Mention one Colonial war, and give its cause. 

3. State something of historic interest as to (a) Kos- 
eiusko; Franklin; (¢) John Jay; (d) Samuel 
Adams; (¢) Patrick Henry. 

4. What part of our present United States Constitution 
was adopted in 1787? 

5. Name three prominent naval commanders of the 
of the War of 1812. 

6. State (2) from what nation Alaska was purchased. 
(6) By whom the purchase was negotiated on the part of 
the U.S. (c) The amount paid by our government. 

7. What effect did the discovery of gold have upon 
California? 

8. What general commanded the Union army (a) Shiloh ? 
(6) Antietam? (c) Cedar Creek? (d) Gettysburg ? 
(e) Chickamauga ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. How many members of the state legislature are to 
be elected next ‘Tuesday ? 

2. What celebrated musician died during the last week 
of September ? 

3. Who has been nominated for chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals by the two great political parties in this 
siate ? 

4. What noted English poet died during the first week 
of October ? 


5: What official position did he hold at the time of his 


death ? 

6 What well known legislator of this state died re- 
cently ? 

7. Account for the recent loss of life at the West 
Manayunk tunnel, near Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Who designates Thanksgiving Day ? 

9. When will our next state legislature convene ? 

10. What recent event has cast a gloom over the entire 


country 
11. When will Congress next assemble ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Why should not questions containing contrasted 
ideas or choice of answers be given as test questions ? 

2. How should the pronunciation of a and the be 
taught in primary reading ? 

3. State three obstacles to good reading. 

4, Why should a teacher not ask a pupil to name the 
letters in a word in order to pronounee it ? 

5. In studying commerce with advanced pupils, what 
artificial features should be considered ? Why ? 

6. At what stage in language work should the use of 
capital letters be taught ? 

7. Upon what does a child’s ability to use good lan- 
guage depend ? 

8. State the prince ple applied in reducing a fraction to 


its lowest terms. 
COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Compulsory Education; Physical Culture ; Formation of 
Right Habits ; The Influence of Columbus Day. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 1. The matter ; 
i. @., the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness and 
propriety of the language used. 3. The orthography, 
punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, 
and general appearance. 4a 

GRAMMAR. 


So all night long the storm roared on; 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherale traced with lines 
OE Nature’s goemetric signa, 
In starry flake, and pellicle, 
All day the hoary meteor fell ; 
And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The first seven questions refer the above selection. 


NoTsEs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (6) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
clauses. 3 In naming a@ clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4 A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In narring a phrase, give only the preposition and ite unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclanse. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that verb. 8. Only eight parta of speech are 
recognized,—the articles ihe and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
paraing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the eyntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classea only; viz, transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice, 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the 6 6cial use of an infinitive or a participle after tense. 
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1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) Storm roared (line 1) ; (b) morning broke 
(line 2); (c) meteor fell (line 6); (d) morning shene 
{line 7) ; (@) we could call (line 9). 

2. Give three modifiers of fell (line 6). 

3. State what each of the following modifies : (a) long 
(line 1) ; (6) traced (line 3) ; (c) unknown (line 8) ; (d) 
on nothing (line 9). 

4. Select two pure adverbs ; i. ¢., not having the force 
of connectives. 

5. Select (a) a verb in the potential mode; (d) a par- 
ticiple. 

6. (a) Give the syntax of night (line 1). Supply an 
omitted word inline 9 and give its syntax. 

7. Select three specifying (limiting) adjectives not 
here used as nouns. 

8. Give the conjagatien of the verb go, in the present 
perfect (perfect) tense of the indicative mode. 

9. By sentences illustrate the use of which as (a) a 
relative pronoun ; (b) an adjective. 

10. Write a sentence containing a verbal noun used as 
the object of a preposition. 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. 10,368. 2. $19.24, interest. $244.74, amount. 
3. $046. 4. $59.15. 

5. $51: $255:: 87: 435. Proofs: The product of 
the extremes equals the product of the means; or the 
ratio of the first couplet equals the ratio of the second 
couplet. 

6. (a) 9,261. (6) 123. 

7. 2}. Multiplying both terms of a fraction by the 
same number does not alter the value of the fraction. 

8. 2. 9. (a) .046875. (5) aly. 

10. A number that is exactly divisible by each of the 
given numbers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Tropic of Cancer. June 21. 

2. Because from pole to pole it is 180°, and latitude is 
measured toward the poles from a line midway between 
them. 

3. A river with all its branches and tributaries. 

4. Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. Ver- 
mont for its mineral and agricultural productions ; Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut for their manufactured pro- 
ductions. 

5. (a) Oranges, lemons, dates, figs, pineapples, raisins, 
etc. (b) California and Florida. 

6. Bahama Islands and West Indies. 

7. Quebec on the St. Lawrence river; Montreal on an 
island of the St. Lawrence river; Ottawa on the Ottawa 
river ; and Toronto on Lake Ontario. 

8. (a) Rhine from Switzerland; Weser from Ger- 


many; Elbe from Austria; Humber and Thames from 
England. (6) Volga and Ural from Russia. (c) Dnieper 
from Russia; Dniester from Austria-Hungary ; Danube 
from Switzerland. 
9. (a) Egypt. (b) Mediterranean sea. (c) Cairo. 
10. (a) Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Department of State, Treasury, Interior, War, 
Navy, Justice, Post-Office Department, Department of 
Agriculture. 

2 Only in pursuance of an appropriation by law. 

3. It is a meeting of the voters of any one party who 
reside in a town or ward. 

4. Because he may be called upon to act as Governor. 

5. By the Speaker of the Assembly. 

6. In order that they may not be biased or influenced 
in making their decisions by the necessity of catering to 
public opinion. 

7. International revenue, duties and customs, and 
postal revenues. 

8. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


DRAWING. 


2. The facts of form of the object. 

3. (a) Length and breadth. (b) Length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Principal. (b) Principal. (c) Principal. 
(d) Adverbial. (e) Adjective. 

2. Adverbial phrases in spherule, in flake, (in) pel- 
licle, and day (preposition not expressed). 

3. (a) Night. (b) Spherule. (c) World. (d) 
Looked. 

4. So, on. 

5 (a) Could calk. (b) Traced. 

6. (a) Object of preposition not expressed, or simply 
an objective of time. (b) That or which,—object of 
could, call, objective case. 

7. The, a, all, second. 

Singular. Plural. 
8. I have gone, We have gone, 
You have gone, You have gone, 
He has gone. They have gone. 

9. Hx. (a) That is the book whichI want. (b) Which 
book will you have? 

10. Hx. He is employed in the making of machinery. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. The auricles are above the ventricles. 
2. (a) The saliva ; (b) the gastric juice; (c) the pan- 
creatic juice. 
3. (a) The cerebrum. (0) The spinal cord. 
4. Sclerotic, choroid, retina. The cornea is a part of 


the sclerotic coat. 
5. Smell. The flavor of many substances disappears 


when the nose is stopped. 
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6. The veins enter the bones and carry nutriment in 


the blood. 
7. In the cutis. 8. With the middle ear. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Because of the discoveries made by Cartier and 
Champlain in that region. 

2. Avy one of the following: King William’s War, 
Qieen Anne’s War, King George’s War, or the French 
and Indian War. 

4. All but the fifteen amendments. 

5. Hall, Perry, Lawrence, McDonough, Porter, Bain- 
bridge, Decatur (any three). 

6. (a) Rassia. (b) Seward. (c¢) $7,200,000. 

8. (a) Grant. (>) McClellan. (c) Sheridan. (d) Meade. 


(e) Thomas. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. 128. 2. Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore. 3. Charles 
Andrews. 4. Alfred Tennyson. 5. Poet laureate of 
England. 6. James W. Husted. 

7. A collision between an express train and a coal 
train on the Pailadelphia and Reading railroad. 

8. The President of the Unaited States, the Governor 
of this State, or both. 


9. Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1893, or the first ‘tuesday in Jan- 
uary. 

10. The death of Mrs. Harrison. 

11. The first Monday in December. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Sach questions do not necessitate thinking, and 
pupils are more likely to guess. 

2. Should not be taught as separate words, but pro- 
nounced in connection with an object word. 

3. Failure to recognize the word; inability to pro- 
nounce the word at sight; failure to comprehend the 
meaning of the words; bad habits in reading or speak- 
ing. 

4. Pronunciation deals with sounds, and the names of 
the letters and the sounds which they represent do not 
coincide. 

5. Railroads and canals. 
dispensable to it. 

6. As soon as the pupils need to use them. 

7. Upon his having heard and used good language. 

8. Rejecting equal factors from the numerator and de- 
nominator does not change the value of the fraction. 


Because they are in- 


BOOKS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


The Essentials of Geography. Fisher Cloth, .50, Exercises for Arbor Day. Willis * 25 
Geographical News of the Year, Fisher Paper, .20| Native Trees, Kussell . 30 
School Keeping: How To Do ft. Orcutt . Cloth,  .75 | Gymnastic Cards of the Ling System. Morse Per pkge. .15 
= Its Southwick Cioth, $1.00 Paper, Preparing to Read, Spear & Augsburg Boards .50 
ueer Questions and Ready Replies Oliphant Cloth, .75 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. Barrows “ 1.50) 1, Practical Grammar, 500 Exercises. Eaton. 
Songs of History. Butterworth . ‘ 1.009 Manual of Correspondence. Eaton. 
Life of John D Philbrick Dunton . 1.00 | 3, Mechanics’ Arithmetic, Wright. 
Manual in Arithmetic for Primary Grades 4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Eaton. 
Fisher Boards 5. Cateh Question in Arithmetic, Capel. 
Manual of Gymnastics Welch Paper, 25 | 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. Iluston. 
Exercises for Washington’s Birthday, Winthrop “ -25 | 8. Manual of Rhymes, Selections and Phrases, Adams. 
Exercises on the American Flag. Winthrop a .20' 9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography, Eaton. 


BOOKS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The New England Bureau of Education. 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bareau is the oldest in New England, and i i i i 

. gland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and 
a every state and territory and from abroad, During the administration of its present Mansger, he bas secared to ie Genes 
salaries, an agzregate of more than $1,000,000, yet calis for teachers bave never been so numerous a3 daring the current year. , 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: 

Norwalk, Conn. 
interests, as if you were the hoad Of che that I wished you to act jae ay 
and allow me to add tnoat I did so with entire confideac Of 

ace in the exceilence of your judgment. 
ae cher art tend id not feel like putting a matter of so much importance to me wholly ia the hauds of 
th a On seeing the candidate or corresponding with h'm, 1 might have lost the oppor- 
ment o i : i 
stroug where | am weak, and that is wnat I want. 
Bw 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school cfficers for ser- 
vices rendered, Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
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